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The CALC ULAGRAPH 


It records and prints the elapsed time on toll 
messages. Thousands are in use by telephone 
companies. Install a CALCULAGRAPH now 
and collect 100% of your toll charges in 1919 
and the years that follow. 
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RINGING MACHINES 
THAT SAVE MONEY 


The cost of ringing current with motor generator sets is not 
high because of the amount of current required for ringing pur- 
poses; it is the high no load loss, the power required to drive 
the set. 


LEICH FREQUENCY CONVERTERS have a no load loss of 
less than 10 watts per hour, hence produce ringing current over 
a period of a month at less than 75 cents. 


Machines sent on 30 days’ trial. 


Order One Now! 


LEICH ELECTRIC Co. 
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MESSENGER HANGERS 


are just what you need for 
that important pole line 
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They have a long clamping surface and owing to 
their particular design provide an especially firm 


gripping of the strand. Actual service tests show. 
that they eliminate all chance of sagging cables. The . 


vertical finger holds the strand in position when it is 
pulled in over the top of the hanger thus making the 
operation extremely simple. 


Write for further information 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


S100 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O, 








The semi-soft, insulated handle, permanently attached 
to the pliers is found exclusively on the “RIMCO.”’ The 
“‘Elchemco Process’? by which it is attached is fully 
covered by American and foreign patents. This handle 
will not break or crack if dropped, like the hard rubber 
kind. Every pair of “RIMCO” Pliers is tested and passed 
for 10,000 volts and bears a certified tag to that effect. 


Write today for literature and prices. 
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Three Government Orders. 
Important events affecting the tele- 


business marked 
The federal 
issued two orders that will 


phone and telegraph 
last week at Washington. 
authorities 
have a far-reaching and, TELEPHONY be- 
lieves, a beneficial effect on the Inde- 
pendent branch of the industry. 

The 
Burleson withdrawing the 


announcement of Postmaster 
restrictions 
placed upon all telephone construction, 
except that of an emergency character, 
curing the war period was contained in 
ore order. 

The other order throws open long dis- 
stance facilities to any company desiring 
toll connections. This virtually amounts 
to compulsory physical connection, and 
should prove a great boon to the rank 
and file of Independent operating units 
which have hitherto lacked these facili- 
ties. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. no doubt will pull a wry face 
at this development, but the chances are 
that is the only satisfaction it will get. 

As pointed out in TELEPHONY’s 
columns several weeks ago, the removal 
of the war-time ban on telephone exten- 
sions is not only a wise but a fair ac- 
tion. To keep telephone service up to 
.n efficient standard, new equipment must 
»e supplied and the upkeep maintained 
with systematic care. 

When war needs were demanding all 
available materials and labor, it was 
necessary, perhaps, to limit construction 
plans. Meantime, however, it was in- 
evitable that plants should run down more 


v less, even when emergency work was 


done, for it is a fact that everybody sin- 
cerely desired to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment and was more than willing to 
mark time during the period of hostili- 
ties. 

Now that the war is actually over, 
there should be a change of policy. Op- 
erating companies should immediately be- 
gin to buy needed equipment and put 
their plants in shape. 


that 


TELEPHONY is glad 


the Washington authorities have 
lifted the lid, and will now permit tele- 
phone men to put their houses in or- 
cer. 

The throwing open of the long dis- 
tance lines to all telephone companies 
should prove of inestimable benefit to 
thousands of Independent companies all 
Readers 


that Te_rePpHony long ago cited this as 


over the country. will recall 
a probable result of government con- 
trol. This important order says: 

“To enable the public to use the long 
distance or toll service facilities to the 
fullest extent, any telephone company 
not having such facilities, but desiring 
them, should make application therefor 
in writing to the Postmaster General 
who will, if upon investigation it is found 
practicable to do so, order the connec- 
tion established.” 

The Bell interests, no doubt, will bitter- 
ly resent this action, but it is the logical 
result of their ruthless campaign to an- 
nihilate all other claimants of telephone 
business and build up a monopoly for 
themselves. 

It was inevitable that any outside agen- 
cy seeking to equalize the situation and 


deal fairly by all—including the public 
—should decree that the Bell be made 
to share these facilities so that the pub- 
lic may enjoy their widest use. It was only 
another proof that autocratic methods 
are on the way to the scrap-heap. 
There is another governmental order, 
however, that is not meeting with gen- 
eral approval. It is the seizure of the 
marine cables “for war purposes,” five 
days after the war ended. Loud pro- 


tests are being made by the press all 
over the country that this was unneces- 
sary and looks decidedly like a plan to 
rush into government ownership. 

The action of Senator Lewis in pre- 
senting a bill for federal ownership of 
utilities, fol- 


Care has 


many which immediately 
lowed, added to the uproar. 
been taken also to call attention to the 
fact that Senator Lewis was defeated 
for re-election in Illinois, which does not 
give his measure the advantage of com- 
ing from a representative endorsed by the 
people. 

The Postmaster General may have in 
his mind a plan for connecting the land 
and marine wires of communication in 
the interests of increased efficiency, but 
there is no denying that the idea of jam- 
ming through a government ownership 
project, now that the war is over, is 
generally criticized. 

While the war was on, the nation 
stood ready to accept all so-called emer- 
gency measures. Now that the war is 


over, there is an unmistakable feeling 
that radical innovations should first be 


ratified by the people. 











A Busy Telephone Week at Capital 


Important Orders and Bulletins Issued by Postmaster General Relating to 
the Operation of Telephone Systems—Long Distance Facilities to Be Ex- 
tended to All—Restrictions on Extensions and New Installations Removed 


Last week was a busy one with the 
U. S. Telegraph & Telephone Adminis- 
tration. A number of orders and bul- 
letins affecting telegraph and telephone 
operations were issued. 

The most important of the orders to 
telephone companies were those relating 
to connections for long distance or toll 
facilities, and the restrictions on plant 
extensions and new installations. 


In regard to long distance connections, 
Postmaster General Burleson states that 
any telephone company not having such 
facilities and desiring them should ap- 
ply to him in writing. Restrictions 
placed August 15 upon installation of new 
telephones and the extension of exist- 
ing telephone lines, except as to such new 
appliances as would be deemed neces- 
sary in the prosecution of the war, were 
withdrawn by the Postmaster General. 

All the orders and bulletins are given 
in full in this issue of TELEPHONY. 


Access to Post Office Records. 


On November 25 an order amending 
postal regulations so that telephone and 
telegraph companies may have access to 
postoffice records, in an effort to locate 
persons to whom messages were sent 
without adequate addresses, was issued by 
the Postmaster General. 

The full text of this order will appear 
in TELEPHONY’s next issue. 


Vail Asked for Suggestions. 

Postmaster General Burleson last week 
asked Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., for the benefit of his knowl- 
edge of electrical communications “with 
a view to a more extended use of tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable during the 
period of government control of land 
wires and American cable properties.” 

The letter, which was made public 
on November 23 without comment, fol- 
lows: 

“T desire to avail myself of your broad 
knowledge and experience on the subject 
of electrical communications with a view 
to a more extended use of telephones, 
telegraph and cable during the period of 
government control of land wire and 
American cable properties. 

“I take it that your studies of the past 
years have included in the consideration 
of the problem of universal wire service, 
with which you have déalt in your an- 
nual reports, the problems associated with 
a unified and extended cable system. 

“Will you, then, be so kind as to give 
me the benefit of your studies and ob- 








Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 10. 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 
Order No. 2348.—On and after December 1, 1918, hotels, apartment 
houses, clubs, and similar institutions shall not charge any guest, tenant, or 
member, for telephone messages an amount in excess of that charged for 
such service at the public pay stations in the same exchange, nor shall they 
charge for private branch exchange stations an amount in excess of that 
actually paid. by them for such stations. 
(Signed) A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 11. 

Washington, November 18, 1918. 
Order No. 2349.—The experimental delivery by letter carriers of “night 
letters” sent by telegraph to certain offices having city delivery service having 
proven so satisfactory and resulted in improved and more efficient service to the 
public, the proper officer in charge of the telegraph service, in cities having 
city delivery service by letter carriers, shall take up promptly with the local 
postmasters the question of having “night letters” delivered by the letter car- 
riers in their respective cities, also “night messages,” after January 1, 1919. 

(Signed ) A. S. BurLeson, Postmaster General. 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 12. 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 

Order No. 2350.—After January 1, 1919, employes of the telegraph 
companies shall receive annual vacations with pay at their regular ratings as 
follows: 

All regularly assigned employes who have been in the service of the com- 
pany continuously for two years or more shall receive two weeks’ vacation, 
and those who have been in the service continuously for one year, shall receive 
one week’s vacation. 

Unassigned employes without other employment who have worked for 
the company the equivalent of full time for the periods given above, shall 
also receive vacations subject to the same regulations as the regularly as- 
signed employes. 

The telegraph business being a seasonal one, vacation schedules shall nec- 
essarily be arranged to meet the local condition. It will not be expedient to 
arrange vacations for all during the so-called vacation season, hence vaca- 
tions must be taken when assigned regardless of the season. 

These vacations are intended for rest and recreation, and employes are 
not expected to engage in other employment during such vacations. Vaca- 
tions cannot be transferred in whole or in part to other employes, and shall 
be taken during the year in which they are due. They cannot be saved up 
from year to year and thereby extended into a longer period. If for any 
reason the vacation is not taken, no additional compensation will be allowed. 

(Signed) A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 











servations having special consideration to 
the problems as now presented, to the 
end that I mdy have before me for con- 
sideration suggestions growing out of 
your large experience?” 

Vail to Give Services. 

In Washington on November 25 it 
was announced that Mr. Vail is to 
become the personal adviser of the Post- 
master General in the organization of the 
telephone, telegraph and cable systems 
under government control. 

In making this announcement Post- 
master General Burleson said Mr. Vail 
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would prepare for the department’s as- 
sistance in directing wire control, a com- 
prehensive report upon the wire service 
with a view to the more extended use of 
the telephone, telegraph and cable during 
government cortrol. 

Managers and Employes. 

On November 19 Postmaster General 
Burleson directed attention of all officers 
and employes of telegraph and telephone 
companies to a recent act of Congress pro- 
viding for the protection of the users of 
telegraph and telephone service, and the 
properties and funds belonging thereto, 














November 30, 1918. 


TELEPHONY 


Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 13. 


To All Telephone Companies: 


Washington, November 18, 1918. 
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To enable the public to use the long distance or toll service facilities to the fullest extent, any telephone company not 
having such facilities but desiring them, should make application therefor in writing to the Postmaster General who 
will, if upon investigation it is found practicable to do so, order the connection established. 


Order No. 2363. 


(Signed) A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 18. 


Washington, November 20, 1918. 


Owing to the cessation of hostilities, the restrictions heretofore placed upon telephone companies limiting exten- 
sions and betterments to imperative and unavoidable work to meet war requirements and the securing of adequate sup- 
plies, labor and transportation, are no longer deemed necessary. Therefore paragraph 1 of Order No. 1858 (Telegraph 
and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 4 dated August 15, 1918) is hereby revoked. 








during the period of government opera- 
tion and control. 

This act should be carefully read by 
each manager and each employe. Under 
this law it is held that it is illegal for 
telephone employes to strike and thereby 
interfere with the operation of telephone 
or telegraph service. 

No one can interfere with an employe 
or in any way disturb any of the property 
of the telephone and telegraph systems, 
and every one is prohibited from divulg- 
ing the contents of any telephone or tele- 
graph message. 

Mr. Burleson’s statement and the full 
text of law follow: 


Legislation Affecting Telegraph and 
Telephone Service. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 19, 1918. 

The attention of all officers and em- 
ployes of the telegraph and telephone 
companies is invited to the following act 
of Congress, approved October 29, 1918: 

An act providing for the protection of 
the users of the telephone and telegraph 
service and the properties and funds be- 
longing thereto during Government op- 
eration and control. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of. Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
whoever during the period of govern- 
mental operation of the telephone and 
telegraph systems of the United States by 
the Postmaster General, under the Act of 
Congress approved July sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, and the proc- 
lamation of the President dated July 
twenty-second, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, shall, without authority and 
without the knowledge and consent of the 
other users thereof, except as may be 
necessary for operation of the service, 
tap any telegraph or telephone line, or 
willfully interfere with the operation of 
such telephone and telegraph systems or 
with the transmission of any telephone or 
telegraph message, or with the delivery 
of any such message, or whoever being 
employed in any such telephone or tele- 
graph service shall divulge the contents 
of any such telephone or telegraph mes- 


(Continued on page 13.) 


(Signed) A. S. Burleson, Postmaster General. 








Telegraph and Telephone Service Order No. 2355. 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 

Order No. 1997, appointing David J. Lewis, chairman, John C. Willever, 
vice-president, Western Union Telegraph Co., and Edward Reynolds, general 
manager, Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., a committee to make the necessary 
studies and recommendations to the Postmaster General with a view to stand- 
ardizing the rate schedules of telegraph service throughout the United States, 
is hereby amended by the addition of the names of Charles C. Marshall, Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, and Joseph B. Eastman, Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission. 


(Signed) A. S. Burreson, Postmaster General. 


Telegraph and Telephone Service Order No. 2356. 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 

Order No. 1998, appointing David J. Lewis, chairman, Harry B. Thayer, 
vice-president, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and Charles Y. McVey, 
president, Ohio State Telephone Co., a committee to make the necessary 
studies and recommendations to the Postmaster General with a view to stand- 
ardizing the rate schedules of telephone service throughout the United States, 
is hereby amended by the addition of the names of Paul P. Haynes, Indiana 
Public Service Commission, and Noah W. Simpson, Missouri Public Service 
Commission. 


(Signed) A. S. BurLeson, Postmaster General. 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 16. 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 
Order No. 2353.—In order that the telegraph facilities may be used 
to the fullest extent and the transmission of messages expedited, the tele- 
graph systems shall hereafter be operated as one, and effective December 1, 
1918, all telegraph offices shall accept for transmission all classes of messages 
now accepted by any one of them at the prescribed tariff rates. 
(Signed) A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 17. 
Washington, November 18, 1918. 
Order No. 2354.—The following reductions in the rates for “night 
messages” by telegraph shall be made effective January 1, 1919: 
Where telegram Present “Night Rate Effective 


rate is: Message” Rate is: January 1, 1919. 
DR fio xaos cena caee waka BOE b6u ks oe vhisawskieceea, Se 
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ET on... ci, eh dues eee Rae ee kas aie are Ae ak whe ae 25—1 
oy adi eaeae eee, AED Maamen irs meu e eres 30—1 
BN 55k wvcaw eee ben und te) EES Sabaenstuwanscewebons 35—1 
WE oo kk Sewcnbeeeewowaws BOE tirceauastbaeube se een 40—1 
err erry Sy “Ee sladts caseasieueus 45—2 

Per rr res rr ee ee eee 50—2 


Such “night messages” shall be subject to post office carrier delivery. 
This change in no wise affects the rate on “telegrams” sent during the 
night. 


(Signed) A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 

















Government Ownership the Issue 


Bill Introduced in Senate by Senator Lewis for Government Ownership of 
Wires, Ships, Railways and Mines Brings Up Policy Determination— 
McAdoo’s Resignation Contended to Be Due to Opposition to That Policy 


Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of IIli- 
nois, the Democratic whip, introduced a 
resolution on November 21 calling for an 
open and positive declaration by the Sen- 
ate that the policy of government owner- 
ship of public utilities is the proper pol- 
icy to be adopted. 

The resolution, when acted upon, will 
bring to an issue the question as to 
whether agencies. now under government 
control and operation are to be surren- 
dered to their former owners, as well as 
the larger question as to whether or not 
the government should embark upon the 
more extended policy of ownership of 
steamships, coal mines, oil and gas wells 
and similar utilities. 

Senator Lewis’ resolution 
lows: 

“That it is the expression of the United 
States Senate that the policy of the 
United States government for the future 
should be that of government ownership 
of interstate railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and all national lines of com- 
munication necessary to complete postal 
and telegraphic service to the citizens of 
the nation. 

That the government should possess 
and own all national agencies for 
the production of fuel produced and 
created from the land and produced and 
created as the result of natural agencies. 

That it shall construct and own ships 
and agencies of water transportation 
necessary for merchant marine, all to be 
maintained and continued in behalf of the 
United States and for the advancement 
of its commerce so as to facilitate the 
dealings of the citizens of the United 
States in matters of trade and shipping 
with all citizens of other countries. 

That the matter of the operation of 
these agencies heretofore mentioned is a 
subject to be regulated and, adjusted in 
each instance according to the demands 
and circumstances surrounding the opera- 
tion of that particular agency at the par- 
ticular time of the demand for the use 
of that agency, be it railroad, steamship, 
telephone, telegraph, coal or oil.” 


Fight in the Open. 

Senator Lewis said he did not desire 
to address the Senate on the subject of 
his resolution at the time. Consideration 
of it went over to the next session, which 
opens next month. At that time he will 
call it up and make a speech on its pro- 
visions and terms. 

The introduction of the resolution was 
a challenge to the opponents of govern- 
ment ownership, and there are many of 


is as fol- 


them in the Senate. At the same time it 
served notice upon each and all of them 
that the question of the policy of this 
government with reference to _ public 
ownership will have to be disposed of 
on its merits alone. 

The action of President Wilson in tak- 
ing marine cable lines under government 
control had been criticized by Senator 
Kellogg of Minnesota, Republican, who 
declared it was part of a plan to establish 
permanent government ownership of tele- 
graph, telephone and cable wires. 

Immediately after Senator Kellogg’s 
attack, Senator Lewis introduced his 
resolution proposing permanent govern- 
ment ownership of telegraphs, telephones, 
ships, railroads and other public utilities. 


McAdoo and Government Ownership. 


The resignation last week of Wm. G. 
McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury 
and Director General of the railroads 
was a surprise to every one. While health 
and the financial remuneration were the 
official reasons given for Mr. McAdoo’s 
retirement from the Cabinet, it is inti- 
mated in many quarters that they are 
not the real reasons. 

In regard to Mr. McAdoo’s resigna- 
tion, the Providence Journal of Novem- 
ber 25 published the following: 

“The basic reason for the withdrawal 
of William G. McAdoo from the Cabi- 
net is not, as stated for public consump- 
tion, the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury found it impossible to live in 
Washington on his official salary, but 
that he found himself in total disagree- 
ment with what he considers the Presi- 
dent’s set purpose to impose government 
ownership or government control of all 
public utilities in this country. He was 
determined to remain no longer a mem- 
ber of a cabinet which was fast drift- 
ing into that policy. 

“Mr. McAdoo has never been a pub- 
lic ownership man. His recent experi- 
ence as director general of the railroads 
not only strengthened him in this belief 
but brought him into continuous and 
acrimonious discussion with Mr. Wilson 
and some of his fellow cabinet mem- 
bers on the subject of the future of 
the railroads. 

“He has insisted from the start that 
the roads be returned to their owners 
at the earliest possible moment, after 
the close of the war. His ideas have 
been bitterly opposed. With the sign- 
ing of the armistice, the situation be- 
came so acute that he was compelled 
to make his choice between resigning 
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as a member of the President’s official 
family, or remaining in office and help- 
ing to formulate a policy entirely dis- 
tasteful to him. 


Opposed Cable Move. 


“When the President gave his sanc- 
tion to the taking over of the cables by 
Fostmaster General Burleson, Mr. 
McAdoo vigorously opposed this move 
as one disastrous alike to the political 
fortunes of the administration and the 
interests of the United States. The Jour- 
nal is in possession of the fact that he 
presented these ideas to Mr. Wilson with- 
Gut any mincing of words at the time 
he wrote his letter of resignation. 

“At least two other members of the 
cabinet are in the same frame of mind 
as Mr. McAdoo, and men within admin- 
istration circles are well aware that in 
this attitude the insurgents are support- 
ed by Col. House, who reached the part- 
ing of the ways with Mr. Burleson sev- 
eral months ago. 

“If Mr. McAdoo has ambitions in the 
direction of the presidential nomination 
in 1920, he will not only be supported 
by friends of the present administration 
but will be strenuously opposed by them. 
They are already beginning to suggest 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
seen fit to disassociate himself from Mr. 
Wilson because of these ambitions. 

“Men who are close to Mr. McAdoo, 
however, believe that he has no desire 
te run for the presidency and that the 
only reason for his present step is his 
determination not to put himself in a 
false light among those who have been 
his associates for years in his commer- 
cial enterprises, who well know his atti- 
tude on government ownership and who 
would resent his further connection with 
an administration which has started along 
that path. 

“Mr. McAdoo’s future lies in the com- 
mercial world. His withdrawal to private 
life at this time is proof that he does 
not intend to sacrifice the confidence and 
respect of commercial and financial lead- 
ers who would naturally come into close 
contact with him in his future business 
career.” 

In a statement made at Atlanta, Ga., 
on November 25, Mr. McAdoo said: 

“T have wanted to get all the practical 
experience possible before making up my 
mind as to just what is the most advan- 
tageous thing to be done. When I am 
ready with my conclusions I may have 
something to say as to what I consider 
the most feasible solution.” 
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sage to any person not duly authorized or 
entitled to receive the same, shall be fined 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both. 


Sec. 2. That whoever shall steal, pur- 
loin, embezzle, or without authority de- 
stroy any money, property, record, 
voucher, or valuable thing whatever of 
the moneys, goods, chattels, records, or 
property of any telephone or telegraph 
system operated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under the Act of Congress approved 
July sixteenth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, and the proclamation of the 
President dated July twenty-second, nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment not 
more than five years, or both. 


Sec. 3. That whoever shall receive, 
conceal, or aid in concealing, or shall have 
or retain in his possession with intent to 
convert to his own use or gain any money, 
property, record, voucher, or valuable 
thing whatever of the moneys, goods, 
chattels, records, or property of any tele- 
phone or telegraph system operated by 
the Postmaster General under the Act of 
Congress approved July sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, and the 
proclamation of the President dated July 
twenty-second, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, which has been embezzled, 
stolen, or purloined by any other person, 
knowing the same to be embezzled, stolen, 
or purloined, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, and such person may be 
tried either before or after the convic- 
tion of the principal defendant. 


Sec. 4. That whoever shall forcibly 
break into, or attempt to break into, any 
telephone or telegraph office, or any build- 
ing used in whole or in part as such tele- 
phone or telegraph office, of any telephone 
or telegraph system operated by the Post- 
master General under the Act of Con- 
gress approved July sixteenth, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, and the proclama- 
tion of the President dated July twenty- 
second, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
with intent to commit in such telephone 
or telegraph office or building, or part 
thereof so used, any larceny or other 
depredation, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

Sec. 5. That whoever shall assault any 
person having lawful charge, control, or 
custody of any money or property of any 
telephone or telegraph system operated 
by the Postmaster General under the Act 
of Congress dated July sixteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and eighteen, and the 
proclamation of the President dated July 
twenty-second, nineteen hundred and 


eighteen, with intent to rob, steal, or 
purloin such money or property, or any 
part thereof, or shall rob any such per- 
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son of such money or property, or any 
part thereof, shall be imprisoned not 
more than five years; and if in the ef- 
fecting or attempting to effect such rob- 
bery, he shall wound such person having 
custody of the money or property, or put 
his life in danger by the use of a danger- 
ous weapon, shall be not 
more than ten years. 

Approved October 29, 1918. 

A. S. BurLeson, Postmaster General. 


Rate Increases Protested. 


Increases in telephone rates ranging 
from 14 to 36 per cent ordered in certain 
sections by Postmaster General Burleson 
through state utility commissions are 
drawing sharp protests from some state 
and city authorities. This was disclosed 
on November 21 after the Post Office De- 
partment had made public a_ telegram 
sent to the Oregon Public Service Com- 
mission in response to a complaint that 
the method of making increases 
was irregular. 

Without going into the question of his 
power to fix rates, Mr. Burleson asked 
the Oregon commission to consider the 
new schedule there as regularly filed so 
that there may be no interruption of serv- 
ice or loss to the government, and that 
employes may not be deprived of in- 
creased wages already granted. 

W. H. Lamar, solicitor for the Depart- 
ment and member of the U. S. Telegraph 
& Telephone Administration, stated that 


imprisoned, 


there 
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the increases complained of by various 
communities all had been authorized after 
the companies concerned had estimated 
additional revenues needed to meet in- 
creased labor and material costs. 

He said that no state utilities commis- 
sion had as yet refused to allow any of 
the increases asked, and that consequently 
the question of whether the Postmaster 
General’s authority was sufficient to estab- 
lish increased rates even in the face of 
state and municipal opposition, had not 
been passed upon. 

All increases are regarded as tentative 
and provisional, Mr. Lamar added, to be 
definitely settled by the rate standardiza- 
tion and unification plans 
worked out. 


Cable Systems Taken Over. 


An order, making effective government 
possession and control of marine cable 
systems of the United States, proclaimed 
by President Wilson, under date of No- 
vember 2, was issued November 20 by 
Postmaster General Burleson. It directs 
that, until further notice, cable companies 
shall continue operation through regular 
channels, and asks the co-operation of 
officers and employes of the companies 
and of the public. 

President Wilson’s proclamation dated 
November 2 and made public November 
16 is similar in wording to that issued 
taking over the telegraph and telephone 
systems. It quotes the joint resolution of 


now being 





cable system of the United States. 


quainted with its terms. 


master General. 


pairment of the service to the public. 


owners of the properties. 


the facts. 
be made. 


(Signed) 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin No. 14. 


Order No. 2351.—Pursuant tothe proclamation of the President of 
the United States dated the second day of November, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, I have assumed possession, control and supervision of the marine 
This proclamation has already been pub- 
lished and the officers and operating officials of the cable companies are ac- 


Until further notice the marine cable companies shall continue operation 
in the ordinary course of business through regular channels. 
dends heretofore declared and maturing interest on bonds, debentures and 
other obligations may be paid in due course, and the companies may renew 
or extend their maturing obligations unless otherwise ordered by the Post- 


All officers, operators and employes of the marine cable companies will 
continue in the performance of their present duties, reporting to the same 
officers as heretofore and on the same terms of employment. 
officer. operator, or employe desire to leave the service, he should give notice 
as heretofore to the proper officer, so that there may be no interruption or im- 


I earnestly request the loyal co-operation of all officers, operators and 
employes, and the public, in order that the service rendered shall not only be 
maintained at a high standard, but improved wherever possible. 
purpose to co-ordinate and unify these services so that they may be operated 
as a national system with due regard to the interests of the public and the 


No changes will be made until after the most careful consideration of all 
When deemed advisable to make changes, due announcement will 


Nothing contained in this order shall be construed to affect in any way 
the censorship of marine cables now conducted under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy under executive order of September 26, 1918. 

A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 


Washington, November 18, 1918. 


Regular divi- 


Should any 


It is the 
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the Senate and House of Representatives 
authorizing government wire control and 
says: 

' “And whereas it is deemed necessary 
for the national security and defense to 
supervise and take possession and assume 
control of all marine cable systems and 
to operate same in such manner as may 
be needful or desirable.” 


Postal’s Compensation Proposal 


Rejected. 
Postmaster General Burleson  an- 
nounced November 20 that, failing to 


reach an agreement with the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co. on compensation to be 
paid for its lines during the period of 
government control, he had made an 
award which would be enforced, though 
the Post Office Department would facili- 
tate a suit in the courts to determine final 
adjustment. 

The Postmaster General asserted that 
the Postal company in sworn statements 
to the U. S. Telegraph & Telephone Ad- 
ministration, had represented its net op- 
erating income in 1916 to be $4,157,670, 
while the net income reported by its com- 
ponent corporations to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during the same 
period was but $332,343. This, he said, 
made it impossible for the department to 
accept the company’s proposal. 

The Postal company had asked $3,800,- 
000 and interest as the annual compensa- 
tion during control of its land lines. 

Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., announced on 
November 21 that the annual compensa- 
tion allowed the Postal company by Post- 
master General Burleson is $1,680,000, 
and reiterated his charges that Mr. Burle- 
son is taking from this company money 
“which he to all intents and purposes is 
paying over to the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.” 

Under an order issued November 18 by 
Mr. Burleson, the country’s telegraph sys- 
tems are now being operated as one sys- 
tem. Under this order the Western Union 
and Postal systems are consolidated into 
one system. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. will 
contest in court the government seizure of 
its properties and proposed consolidation 
of its land lines with those of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., Clarence H. 
Mackay, president, announced on Novem- 
ber 22. He declared taking over of the 
marine cables by the government was 
“contrary to the letter as well as the spirit 
of the law.” 


Nebraska Commissioners Discuss 
Authority with Burleson. 


Members of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission have returned from 
Washington where they attended the na- 
tional convention of the association of 
state railway commissioners and also held 
several conferences with Postmaster Gen- 
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eral Burleson and Wm. H. Lamar, so- 
licitor for the Post Office Department. 
They returned with the suspicion that 
the Post Office Department may have a 
trump card to play in the litigation now 
pending between the department and the 
Nebraska commission. 

They were informed that the Admin- 
istration intends very shortly to substi- 
tute for the existing schedule of service 
connection charges, a new one which will 
carry much lower charges and which will 
be based upon the cost. This determina- 
ticn was made because the necessity for 
conserving men and materials that exist- 
ed at the time the first and higher charges 
were made has passed, and that having 
accomplished the purpose intended—the 
curtailment of the ordinary development 


—it would be proper to make the charges - 


commensurate with the cost. 

Commissioner Wilson, who is the law- 
yer of the Nebraska commission, is of 
the opinion that if this new schedule is 
put into effect by the Administration, it 
will leave the commission’s case without 
a substantial basis. The suit is one in 
equity and the prayer is that the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. be perpetual- 
ly enjoined from collecting the present 
service connection charges on the ground 
that they are unjust, unreasonable and 
excessive and that the federal department 
of postoffices has no authority to promul- 
gate or put into effect such charges, as 
they are for purely intrastate services 
and wholly within the jurisdiction of the 
state commission. 

“The suit brought by the Nebraska 
commission,” says Mr. Wilson, “being in 
equity, it is necessary, in order to main- 
tain it, that the matters complained of re- 
sult in a damage or injury. If for the 
schedule first promulgated, the Post Offie 
Department substitutes one based upon 
cost, we shall have difficulty in maintain- 
ing our action. Being upon cost, it is 
assumed to be reasonable and, being rea- 
sonable, no damage has resulted. This 
form of an action was decided upon by 
our counsel as being the best of the few 
methods of attack upon the authority of 
the federal administration that were 
available. ‘The chances are that the suit 
will go against us if the government re- 
fuses to pick up the challenge of its au- 
thority we have thrown down and asks 
for dismissal after it has announced its 
new schedule of service connection 
charges.” . 

Commissioner Taylor is not inclined to 
view the future of the commission’s case 
with such a pessimistic eye. He believes 
that the commission has squarely raised 
an issue that the Administration cannot 
evade and which the court will feel called 
upon to settle. Mr. Taylor’s conversa- 
tion with Mr. Lamar convinced him that 
the Administration intends to keep hold 
of the telephone systems of the country 
a* long as possible, and to substitute gov- 
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ernment ownership for private owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Lamar intimated that considerable 
progress had been made in working out 
the proposed standard scale of rentals 
for exchanges, and that, in time, it would 
be as easy to secure the transmission of 
telephone messages as getting mail car- 
ried by merely affixing a stamp. Mr. 
Taylor insisted that the Administration 
did not know the depth of the sea of 
troubles in which it proposed to plunge, 
but did not convince Mr. Lamar. 


Operators Compose Verse While 
Awaiting Peace News. 


As was the case in telephone exchanges 
all over the country, the news of the sign- 
ing of the armistice on November 11 
threw an unprecedented strain upon the 
operators of the Monmouth (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co. Some of the operators whose 
regular duties were finished early in the 
evening of the preceding day, refused to 
go home and spent the night in the rest 
room so as to be on hand to assist at 
the switchboards, should the good news 
come through. While waiting for the 
blast of the whistles, they composed the 
following verses: 


In our pleasant little restrooms, 
Our girls were waiting time 

For word from our Yank boys 
In the front trench line. 


The chief was on the lookout 
For news that was to come 
And in her preparation, 
She called us everyone. 


We came from all directions, 
North, east, south and west, 
Each girl was up and ready 
To do her very best. 


We waited and we waited ’til 
We thought ’twas all in vain 
But just about 2:30 
The glorious message came. 


The Kaiser fied to Holland 
And took his son along. 

Von Hindenturg, he followed 
To avoid the mobbing throng. 


Our hearts are with our country 
And Old Glory soon will fly, 

To welcome home our loved ones 
Who vowed to do or die. 


Blind Operator Gives Efficient 
Service for Fifteen Years. 


Although totally blind, Marion Ken- 
nedy has been: switchboard operator for 
the Trowbridge Mutual Telephone Co. at 
Shelbyville, 1ll., for more than 15 years. 
And the management and_ subscribers 
think so much of his services they refused 
to let him resign recently. 

He tendered his resignation when the 





- company refused to make certain repairs 


which interfered with his efficient service. 
A board of directors’ meeting was called 
They decided to make the repairs and Mr. 
Kennedy withdrew his resignation. 





/ 


U. S. Association Discusses Orders 





Circular Letter to Members of U. S. Independent Telephone Association 
Explaining Recent Orders—Comments as to Administration’s Intentions Re- 
garding Companies—Association Will Take Up Questions Demanding Answers 


Vice-President, United States Independent Telephone 


Copies of the following orders just 
issued by the Postmaster General, have 
been sent to all members of the United 


States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion: 
Bulletin No. 13, notifying companies 


desiring unlimited toll service to make 
application for the same. 

Order No. 2348 providing that hotels, 
apartment houses, and clubs shall not 
charge more for local messages than the 
charge for such messages at public pay 
stations. 

Order No. 2353 providing for the con- 
solidation of telegraph facilities. 

Order No. 2363 revoking paragraph 1 
of Order No. 1858 dated August 15, 
1918, thereby removing the restrictions 
on extensions. 


These four orders are of the greatest 
importance. The order removing restric- 
tions upon extensions and additions gives 
managers of companies the same free- 
dom of action in making installations 
and extending the properties: under their 


charge that they had prior to Govern- — 


ment control. Consideration, however, 
must be given by every manager to the 
conditions under which these extensions 
are financed, as the government must 
necessarily be a party to the financing. 
Managers should not solicit business but 
should take care of applications for serv- 
ice where the same can be made with- 
cut involving large sums. 


Toll Connections. 


By Bulletin No. 13 a company can 
make application for connection with 
the toll lines of a competing system. The 
terms under which such connections will 
be permitted have not been disclosed. 
Each application will be considered on its 
cwn merits and not by a general rule. 

Companies should address applications 
as follows: Postmaster General, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Service, Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

This address should be used in connec- 
tion with all correspondence with the Ad- 
ministration regarding telephone matters 

The restrictions on the charges made 
by hotels for local calls has been ordered 

response to a general complaint by the 
travelling public that the Administration 
is not justified in permitting hotels, clubs, 
etc., to make a greater charge than that 
made by the Administration from public 


By F. B. MacKinnon 


pay stations. This order may seem to 
interfere with contracts between the com- 
panies and hotels. Where a manager 
considers that this is done, we would 
suggest that he write us fully about the 
matter. This order is effective Decem- 
ber 1. 


Telegraph Facilities. 


By the order consolidating telegraph 
facilities, messages for Western Union 
and Postal offices can be filed with either 
company, the distinction between com- 
panies being practically wiped out by the 
order. 

The issuance of the orders sent you 
the past two days is the best answer 
that can be given to the often asked ques- 
tion as to what procedure the Postmaster 
General intends to follow regarding the 
control of the telephone service. 

It is the intention of the Postmaster 
General to continue the task imposed up- 
on him by the President, of operating 
the telephone and telegraph properties 
until the end of the period specified in 
the resolution of Congress providing for 
government control of the telephone and 
telegraph properties. 

Under this resolution, the properties 
are to be returned to their owners when 
the President issues a proclamation an- 
nouncing the ratification of the treaties 
of peace. Just when such a proclama- 
tion can be issued is, of course, entire- 
ly dependent upon when the peace com- 
missioners arrive at an agreement as to 
the world treaties and those treaties have 
been ratified by the various nations. It 
is, therefore, expected that Federal con- 
trol of the telephone systems will last 
for some time. Company owners and 
managers should make their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

It is expected that the orders just is- 
sued will be followed by other adminis- 
trative orders until the whole machinery 
of government control is in operation. 
Many companies, particularly the smaller 
cnes, are disturbed over what is to them 
a very unsatisfactory condition. This 
unsatisfactory condition, we are told, will 
be remedied. 

The task of organizing a new system 
of control is a very difficult one and has 
involved some slow processes due to legal 
requirements and to the fact that the 
government is moving along hitherto un- 
known channels. 

The general principles to be applied in 
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Association. 


connection with the 
sation to the owners of the properties 
have been worked out. Contracts have 
been entered into with the larger com- 
panies and the machinery is ready to pro- 
ceed with the smaller Notice of 
this will be sent companies shortly. 


fixing of compen- 


ones. 


Due to the lack of proper machinery, 
many communications from 
managers submitting rate schedules and 
management problems have not 
given prompt consideration. This is, of 
course, regrettable, but arrangements have 
been made for prompt action and all 
pending matters will be rapidly disposed 
cf. 


company 


been 


The foregoing comments are made for 
the purpose of explaining the situation 
to our member companies and to re- 
assure them as to their status. No com- 
fany need be disturbed over their not 
having had direct communication from 
the Administration, nor should any com- 
pany be disturbed because the compensa- 
tion contract has not been entered in- 
to with them. The contract simply sets 
down in writing the terms under which 
the government has been renting the 
properties from the owners since August 
first. 

The relation between the government 
and the property is not changed by the 
contract. Revenues and expenses since 
the first of August are the government’s. 
This fact does not seem to be thorough- 
ly understood by all companies. In- 
quiries are received asking whether or 
rot this company or that company is un- 
der government control. It should be 
definitely understood that all companies 
were taken possession of on August first 
and since that date have been operated 
on government account. 


Co-operation by Managers. 


The Postmaster General appreciates 
the spirit of co-operation shown by the 
telephone managers throughout this dif: 
ficult period. We have assured him that 
this co-operation will be continued and 
that he may rely upon the assistance of 
the managers in performing his difficult 
task until the end of the period of con- 
trol. 


Our general advice to you is to sit 
tight, not be disturbed by seemingly un- 
necessary delays, and if questions arise 
that demand an answer, that you sub- 
mit them to the association. 








How to Locate Telephone Troubles 


Magneto Telephones for Town and City Service 





Printed by Permission from 


Copyrighted Bccklet Published by E. C. Kast for Managers, Wire Chiefs and 


Troublemen of Local 


There are two distinct types of “mag- 
neto” or “local battery” telephones; the 
wall type and desk set type. 

Wall type telephones may be divided 
into two classes—series and bridging. 

Series telephones are made in all styles 
of cabinet. 

Bridging telephones are made in com- 
pact type, common battery type, hotel or 
residence type, single and double battery 
box type, mine type, central energy sig- 
naling and local battery talking type, cor- 
vertible type and automaphone type. 

The “series” type of telephone was de- 
signed for individual line exchange serv- 
ice in the "80s. It served the 
purpose admirably well until a demand 


early 


By J. Bernard Hecht 


does not affect the transmission of the 
voice currents because of their high im- 
pedance and high resistance. 

The “series” type, though obsolete, is 
still manufactured and furnished to those 
who persist in continuing to use them. 
The writer recommends discontinuing 
their use and using the three-bar, 1,000- 
ohm ringer bridging type instead, espe- 
cially in exchanges whose ringing current 
source is a pole changer, because the cur- 
rent drain is considerably less, the bells 
ring better, and the ringers are less sub- 
ject to adjustment trouble. 

The bridging type of telephone circuits 
is shown and described under “rural line” 


telephones, discussed later. This type 


Battery Exchanges — Second Article of the Series 


cell or two dry cells; the double battery 
type accommodates two wet cells. Tuough 
this type is obsolete for exchange serv- 
ice, it is still used in public station booths 
and on toll line stations. 

The “mine” and “out-door” type con- 
sists of a cast iron box designed to pro- 
tect the apparatus against moisture, acid 
fumes and gases. The dimensions of one 
tvpe made by an Independent manufac- 
turer are 10 ins. wide, 1034 ins. high and 
84 ins. deep. 

Fig. 11 shows the box of the mine tele- 
phone with the door open, displaying the 
generator crank, receiver, switch-hoox, 
transmitter, mouthpiece and cord take-up 
device. Another view 


shows the inner 


























Fig. 11. 


arose for party line service. To meet 
the demand for this class of service, two 
or more instruments were connected in 
series, with the result that the line be- 
came more susceptible to trouble due to 
the introduction of additional contacts. 
The “series” connections also caused the 
ringer coils to form a part of the line. 
This not only produced an unbalance but 
also cut down transmission considerably 
because of the high impedance that the 
coils presented to the voice currents. 

The urgent need of a suitable party 
line telephone prompted J. J. Carty, a 
telephone engineer of New York City, to 
design the “bridging” telephone. 

The “series” and the “bridging” tele- 
phones differ, when two or more are con- 
nected to a line, in that the former have 
their ringers, which are usually wound to 
80 ohms or 100 ohms’ resistance, con- 
nected in series with the shunted out gen- 
erator armature and the line, while the 
latter have their ringers permanently con- 
nected across the line. The permanent 
connection of the ringers across the line 


Mine and Outdoor Telephone—Views 


of telephone is made up in a number 
of styles of oak or walnut cabinets de- 
signed to meet various requirements. The 
“compact type” is the most popular. It 
consists of a rectangular-shaped cabinet 
with a writing shelf mounted on a hinged 
door. 

The “common battery” type, so named 
because the ‘cabinet is very similar in ap- 
pearance to the wall type central ener- 
gy exchange telephone, is used to a great 
extent. 

The “hotel or residence” type is neat 
and attractive in appearance and, because 
of the little space it occupies, meets with 
considerable favor. The dry cells, of 
necessity, are placed in the basement or a 
nearby closet. In locating the cells, a 
dry place should be chosen in order to in- 
sulate them from connection with the 
earth, to avoid grounding the line. 

The “single” and “double battery box” 
type consists of a backboard, bell box, re- 
movable battery box and _ transmitter 
mounted on an adjustable arm. The single 
battery box type accommodates one wet 
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of Set Closed, Outer Door Open and the Inner Compartment. 


compartment containing the generator, 
induction coil, ringer coils and dry cells. 

These parts of the set are protected 
against atmospheric conditions by the 
everlapping gasket plainly seen in the in- 
ner door. The ringer gongs, mounted on 
top of the box, are protected by a re- 
movable metal hood of a design which 
permits of the ringer being plainly heard 
at a distance. 

The “central energy signaling and local 
battery talking” type of telephone is used 
in special cases. They render satisfac- 
tory service when connected to long lines 
of common battery exchanges whose loop 
resistances are not too high to interfere 
with the operation of the line signals, but 
too high for the transmitter current sup- 
ply. One of the largest Independent tele- 
phone companies uses this type in its toll 
exchange stations where another tele- 
phone company in the same town or city 
operates a central energy local system. 

As toll exchanges seldom serve more 
than 30 or 40 “users of toll lines,” the 
expenditure would not warrant the in- 
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stalling of common battery equipment. 
By using this type of telephone, the toll 
station subscriber calls “Central” by mere- 
ly removing the receiver, and obtains a 
toll connection with local battery talk- 
ing, which is better than a toll connec- 
tion through a central energy or common 
battery switchboard. 

The use of this type of telephone neces- 
sitates connecting the central office drops 
in series with a set of 10 or 12 dry cells, 
the number of cells depending upon the 
design and sensitiveness of the drops. 

Fig. 12 is a circuit drawing of the 
telephone and the line connections at the 
central office. Removing the receiver es- 
tablishes a circuit which may be traced 
from the switchhook, over the line, 
through the contacts of one side of the 
double cut-off jack, through the dron 
winding and dry cells, over the common 
wire, through the other set of jack con- 
tacts, over the other side of the line, 
through the receiver and secondary wind- 
ing of the induction coil. 

The energization of the drop allows 
the shutter to fall and attract the oper- 
ator’s attention. The insertion of the 
plug by the operator disconnects the bat- 
tery from the line. The condenser, con- 
nected in series with the ringers of the 
telephone set, prevents a flow of cur- 
rent from the dry cells when the receiver 
is on the hook. The successful opera- 
tion of this signaling arrangement de- 
pends upon the adjustment of the drops 
and the voltage of the dry cells. 

The “convertible type” of set is for 
use in magneto exchanges which at some 
future time will be changed to common 
battery. They are so designed that when 
the conversion of the system from mag- 
reto to common battery takes place, 
they may be retained in service by mak- 
ing an inexpensive change. 

The three-bar generator, which forms 
a part of the set during magneto serv- 
ice, is removed and a condenser installed 
in its place. The wiring arrangement is 
such that the change can be made in ten 
minutes or less. 

The “automaphone type” of bridging 
telephone is a “local battery” talking and 
“automatic” signaling instrument for use 
in connection with magneto switchboards 
of the combined drop and jack type, or 
the manual-restoring type, with full metal- 
lic exchange construction. 

It differs from the “local battery” talk- 
ing and “central energy” telephone in 
that it provides automatic supervision in 
addition to automatic signaling. It also 
differs in that instead of connecting tke 
central office drops to a battery of dry 
cells common to all drops, each telephone 
comprises a battery of dry cells for sup- 
plying the signaling current. 

It is economical, reliable and simple in 
operation; economical, because the sig- 
naling battery is not subject to a drain 
due to line leakages, for the reason that 
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it is not in connection with the line when 
the receiver is on the hook; reliable, be- 
cause the impulses of current produced 
by the upward and downward movements 
of the hook are of sufficient length to 
saturate the core of the drops; simple, 
because no change of wiring and no ad- 
ditional apparatus is the 
switchboard. 

Fig. 13 is a circuit drawing of the 
“automaphone.” As will be noted, it 
comprises a switch-hook differing from 
the standard type in that it has an addi- 
tional set of three springs. Its mechan- 
ical design is such that when the re- 
ceiver is on the hook all contact springs 
are separated from each other and when 
it is off the hook, the two sets of con- 
tact springs at the near end of the hook 
come together, one set closing the trans- 
mitter circuit, the other set connecting 
the receiver and secondary winding of 
the induction coil across the line. 

The three springs at the other end 
are always in a separated condition re- 
gardless of whether the receiver is on 


required in 
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second and establish a circuit closed to 
direct currents, which may be traced from 
terminal L-1 through the signaling bat- 
tery and transmitter battery in series, to 
switch-hook spring 3, through the rear 
and switch-hook springs, thence to ter- 
minals S$ and L-2, which are connected 
together, over one side of the line, thence 
through the switchboard drop and back 
over the other side of the line to 
terminal L-1. 

The momentary flow of current resuit- 
ing from the series connection of the two 
sets of batteries, is of sufficient strength 
to actuate the central office drop. 

Replacing the receiver at the comple- 
tion of the conversation separates con- 
tacts 1-2 and 3-4 and closes hook-switch 
contacts momentarily, causing a flow of 
current over the line and through the 
cord circuit clearing-out drop. 

There are two kinds of magneto desk 
set telephones—the and _ the 
three-piece. The former, which is the 
latest type, comprises a desk stand or 


line 


two-piece 
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Fig. 12. Local Battery Talking and Common Battery Signaling Circuit with Line Con- 


nections at Switchboard—Fig. 13. Circuit of Automaphone. 


same period of time in the downward 
movement. 

In addition to the transmitter battery, 
the telephone comprises a set of three 
small dry cells whose function is to 
supply the signaling current for operating 
the line drops and clearing-out drops. 
This battery, it will be seen by referring to 
the circuit drawing, is connected in series 
with the transmitter battery during the 
upward and downward movement of the 
hook for the purpose of obtaining a higher 
voltage for signaling. 

The circuit operation is as follows: 

The removal of the receiver from the 
hook closes the switch-hook, contacts 1-2 
and 3-4. The former bridges the re- 
ceiver and secondary winding of the in- 
duction coil across line terminals L-1 and 
L-2, and the latter closes the local cir- 
cuit comprising the transmitter, primary 
winding and two dry cells. 

The switch-hook in moving to its up- 
per position, causes the contacts springs 
to come together for a fraction of a 


portable telephone and a bell box con- 
taining the induction coil, ringers and 
hand generator. The three-piece set com- 
prises a desk stand, bell box and hand- 
generator box. 

The two-piece set is the cheaper be- 
cause the ringers and hand generator are 
contained in one box. It is more easily 
installed than the three-piece set and is 
more presentable in an office 
dence. 


or resi- 


Desk set telephones are also made in 
the series, bridging, converted and Auto- 
maphone types. 


Partial List of Telephone Troubles. 

Cannot hear but can be heard: A 
trouble of this kind is usually due to a 
defect in the receiver. It may be a dent- 
ed or rusted diaphragm, short-circuited or 
burnt receiver coil, open receiver coil, ait 
gap between the pole pieces and dia- 
phragm too wide, weak receiver magnet, 
broken cord or a loose connection at one 
of the secondary terminals of the induc- 
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tion coil, or a hook-switch terminal of 
the receiver circuit. 

Can hear but cannot be heard: This 
trouble is in the transmitter circuit, or 
local circuit as it is also called. The cir- 
cuit consists of the primary winding of 
the induction, transmitter, battery aud 
hook-switch contacts. When the receiver 
is removed from the hook the parts men- 
tioned are connected in series and form 
a closed circuit through which current 
from the battery flows for operating the 
transmitter. 

The inability to make the distant end 
hear may be due to one or more of the 
following causes: 

Run-down battery. 

Cells of the battery incorrectly con- 
nected in series. 

Defects in transmitter due to a broken 
wire or improper adjustment. 

Packing of transmitter. 

Broken wire at induction coil or hook- 
switch terminal. 

Hook-switch contacts dirty. 

Short circuit in the induction coil. 

Wet cord (desk set). 

Can be called but cannot call central: 
A trouble of this kind denotes that the 
ringers and the circuit of which they 
form a part, are intact and that the fault 
is in the generator circuit. 

If a call from “Central” rings the bell 
loudly but the generator rings its own 
bell, or others on the line, weakly, the 
trouble is probably due to weak magnets, 
a reversed magnet or a short-circuited 
armature. Remove the generator from 
the cabinet and examine its magnets and 
armature contacts. 

If the generator does not produce any 
current with the shunt spring or bridging 
spring adjustment O. K., the trouble is 
very likely in the armature winding. 

Can call Central but cannot be called: 
This trouble may be due to one or more 
of the following causes: 

Armature of ringers or gongs out of 
adjustment. 

Weak ringer magnet. 

Armature sticking to one of the pole 
pieces. 

Burnt-out ringer winding. 

Open ringer winding or broken wire 
at one of the terminals. 

Ringer circuit open at the cut-in springs 
on the generator on account of springs 
not being in contact. 

(Bridging instrument). 

Loose connection on the line. 


Can neither call Central nor be called: 
A trouble of this nature is due to either 
a broken line wire or an open fuse at the 
central office, terminal pole, or telephone. 
It may also be due to the line wires be- 
ing crossed. 


By means of the following simple test, 
one can easily determine whether , the 
trouble is in the telephone or out on the 
line: If the telephone is a bridging set, 
short circuit it at the line terminals and 
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turn the crank. If it turns hard and the 
bell doesn’t ring, it denotes that the 
generator is O. K. Next, place the re- 
ceiver to the ear and tap the transmit- 
ter. If it “comes up,” it denotes that the 
transmitting and receiving circuits are 
intact. 

If the telephone is protected with fuses, 
repeat the same test by placing the short 
circuit on the line side of the fuse, and 
if the result of the test is the same, it 
indicates that the fuses are not open. Ii 
the fuses were open, the generator would 
turn easily, the bell would ring, and the 
transmitter would be “dead” when tap- 
ping it. 

If the telephone is a series set, place 
a short circuit at the line terminals. If 
the bell rings and the transmitter “comes 
up,” the telephone is all right. Placing a 
short circuit on a series telephone, con- 
nects the ringers and generator in series, 
whereas short-circuiting a bridging tele- 
phone shunts out the ringers. 

Frying or scratching noises: The fry- 
ing noises are due to too much current 
flowing through the transmitters. The 
scratching noises are usually caused by 
a loose connection in the transmitter cir- 
cuit, loose connection on the line, fuse 
with a poor connection, defective connect- 
ing cord at the switchboard, or a wet 
cord of a desk set. They may also be 
due to a partial short circuit of the light- 
ning arrester carbons. 

Cutting off: This is one of the most 
annoying troubles and may be due to one 
or more of the following causes: 

Broken receiver cord. 

Loose connection in receiver circuit. 

Bad connection on line or in drop wire. 

Swinging together of the two line wires. 

Defective. cord at the switchboard. 

Fuse not securely connected either at 
central office, cable terminal or telephone. 

Desk set incorrectly connected: A very 
common fault is the incorrect connecting 
up of desk sets at the time of the initial 
installation and when cords are replaced. 
A rough test to find out whether the set 
is properly connected is to short circuit 
the line terminals and with the receiver 
on the hook turn the crank. 

If it is a bridging set, it should turn 
hard without ringing the bell. The trans- 
mitter should “come up” loud when tap- 
ping it. The next test should be the re- 
moving of the short circuit and turning 
the generator crank with the receiver to 
the ear and hook down. The bell should 
ring and no noise should be heard in the 
receiver. If ringing current passes through 
the receiver while the hook is down, it 
is certain that the set is improperly con- 
nected. 


Telephone Messages Mark Yanks’ 
Advance in Recent Battle. 


The following story was told in a re- 


cent dispatch by a press correspondent 
who spent a portion of the last two 
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“pushes” northwest of Verdun with an 
American corps as guest of its staff: 

“Hello! This is Lakewood 10. Who 
is calling?” 

“Watercress 14. The —d regiment is 
advancing according to program and has 
reached F-2, C. S. 16. Patrols are in 
Malancourt and report the boche retreat- 
ing northward toward Montfaucon. I 
have a message for Sunnyside 4. Tell 
them we have effected liaison with their 
extreme right.” Or, again: 

“Pigeon messenger just arrived with 
message from —st battalion, —d regi- 
ment. We are being shelled from D-16 
R-154. Need counterbarrage.” 

To sit, or, better still, to be able to 
work, in “G-2” of an American army 
corps during an infantry action is to hear 
a constant succession of such cryptic 
messages, asserts the correspondent. 
“G-2” is the intelligence section of the 
army, where information, news, rumors, 
reports of every nature come in as fast 
as telephone and telegraph lines, hastily 
laid by engineers following in the foot- 
steps of the infantry, by swift and inde- 
fatigable motorcycle dispatch riders, and 
last, but not least, by the humble carrier 
pigeon, can convey them. 

“Lakewood,” of course, is the ad- 
vanced “P. C.,” or post of command, of a 
regiment, a battalion or a division. “Wa- 
tercress” may be the corps headquarters 
to which report is made, and “Sunnyside” 
is probably another “P. C.” adjoining. 
The names, of course, are fictitious. 

The correspondent’s experience with 
the American corps northwest of Ver- 
dun was a liberal education in the techni- 
calities of conducting war. 

The entire corps staff was up and 
awake virtually all of the first night, oc- 
casionally going out to listen to the ad- 
vance preparation by the artillery, listen- 
ing to advance telephone reports about 
the effectiveness of the firing, and, in 
general, on the qui vive for the infantry 
action to come. 

As the rumble of the artillery ceased 
and the more distinct thunder of the 
barrage sounded, the tension became ob- 
vious. At the first tinkle of the tele- 
phone everyone started, and then a tre- 
mendous silence enveloped the room as 
an officer from G-2 listened to the first 
reports, repeating them aloud so the rest 
might hear. This process with only a 
slight lessening of the taut interest, con- 
tinues hour after hour. 

It is somewhat later in the day, how- 
ever—generally, at least—that the reports 
have to be followed by instant action. It 
is then that it becomes most fascinating 
to watch the operations of a corps. Then 


the calls begin to come in for a barrage 
to protect a unit under fire, for re-in- 
forcements, for the cessation of fire, that, 
according to schedule, is still being di- 
rected at a point already occupied. 




















Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Today we cut off the last wire 

That bound the old board to the rack; 
Cut off the battery and power 

And moved the old timer back. 


Back to make room for a newer 

And more up-to-date style of call— 

Flashlight instead of a shutter— 

And the old board is through with it 
all. 


Tonight as the dark shadows deepened. 
Back in the dusty old shed, 

[ went where it stood, sad and lonely; 
Unlighted, unresponsive and dead. 


I stood musing awhile in the twilight, 

Of the eighteen long years which had 
passed 

Since the old board was put in commis- 


sion, 
And the place it had filled—'til outclassed. 


Slowly rose the moon and sent slivers 
Of light through cracks in the shed; 


One broad spear stabbed through the 
darkness 

And brought the old board from the 
dead. 


Then down that bright moonbeam came 
smiling, 

A bunch of girls, happy and free; 

I gazed at each one—all familiar— 

They had “run” the old board for me. 


There were Stella, Marie and Myrtle, 
And “Peter,” the girl with the smile, 
Mary and Olga and Sophia and Leo, 
Then Pauline who had tarried awhile. 


There were Florence and Nellie and Lot- 
tie, 
Following Edith, Eliza and sweet Caro- 


ine, 

Behind them Dora, Nettie and Minnie— 

How the front of that old board seemed 
to shine! 


Beulah and Edna and Ellen, 

Then Nancy and Martha and Merle, 
Lucile and Hannah and Zylpha 
With Olive, the “gentlest girl.” 


I watched the bright procession, 
Heard the old board rattle with glee, 
As they greeted their friend of by-gone 


ays 
And recalled the times of used-to-be. 


Dagmar and Donna, and Floy and Bess, 
Ruth and Edna, Nathalia, Lorraine, 
Georgianna, Gertrude, Helen and Hazel 
—no less, 
Alice and Elsie, 
train. 


trailed along in the 


With Alice was Lydia; arms locked as 
of yore, 
Viola and Karen, Maggie the Scot, 
Anna and Edna and Mable—galore 
They thronged down the moonlight beam 
to visit the spot. 


Last came Elfie, the frolicsome Swede, 
With Emily, the “chaser of gloom.” 
They passed in review and farewell, 
Then darkness fell again in the room. 


By Well Clay 


No thrills more 
slumbers, 

Nor the midnight’s clarion call 

Of the shrill “night alarm’ awaken 

The old board with its face to the wall. 


will disturb the sweet 


On the question of operators, which 
is some question as all managers will 
admit, there seems to be something do- 
ing up here in the North Star state of 
Minnesota, that may well have its ef- 
fect all over, the United States, in the 
auestion now confronting the Post Of- 
ice Department as to rates. 

The girls in Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul, not content to await the solution 
cf their problems as to pay by a slowly- 
moving—as they think—state commission, 
have at the behest and on the urgent ad- 
vice of some labor agitators, gone on 
a strike. This was done in defiance of 
the word of warning from the Post- 
master General that such strikes would 
not be permitted. 


The Postmaster General has had many 
affairs of state to deal with in his 
career, without doubt, but he has prob- 
ably never handled any operators en 
masse before. The girls are asking for 
higher pay, to which they are entitled 
without the shadow of a doubt, but it 
appears that they have not selected the 
best time to go about it—and maybe not 
the right way. 

A woman who is entitled to a raise 
in pay, never can see why, if the justice 
of her claims is admitted, she should 
rot have that pay forthwith. To her, 
the questions of relationship of rates to 
her pay envelope, cuts no figure. She 
wants that extra pay, and she wants it 
right away. 

It seems that the companies employ- 
ing these operators have applications for 
raises in rates pending before the state 
commission and they say that a raise 
in salaries is impossible until they are 
assured of a favorable answer to their 
petitions as to rates. 

In connection with this stirring of 
the surface, which will presently boil 
cver in many other localities, the rural 
telephone men see something doing ahead 
of them in regard to the salaries of their 
operators, because, if the city girls get a 
good raise in salaries, their country 
cousins see no reason why the pie should 
not be passed around. With the ques- 
tion of raises in salaries, for the com- 
ing vear, all along the line must come 
for most telephone companies, the ques- 
tion of how to meet them on the rates 
they are now getting. 
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The raises to the must be 


substantial in 


operators 

states to meet with 
the requirements of the minimum wage 
commission’s After the oper- 
ators, come the wire chiefs, the linemen, 
trouble-shooters and ground hogs; all 
requesting politely, and justly, that their 
pay envelope be filled a little nearer to 
capacity. 


most 


orders. 


The plea, in each case, will be based 
on the high cost of food and clothing. 
You cannot very well turn them down, 
for you know they are telling the truth. 
If you do, they will simply pull up 
stakes and move over to enter the serv- 
ices of some company that does pay 
more. They must do this or admit that 
they are beaten in the game of life, and 
become mere slaves working for a bare 
existence, without hope of advancement. 

The operators will not be the only 
source of increased outlay the coming 
year, nor will the other help be all that 
you will be called upon to pay 
money to. You will be hit in the taxa- 
tion raise, the postage increase and the 
increased cost of repairing lines by 
reason of increase in cost of both labor 
and materials, which will not fall rapid- 
ly now that the war is over, as some 
may think. 

The 
Europe 


more 


demand for foodstuffs in 
will serve to maintain a 
high price for farm products for a few 
years, at least, and the high price of 
a bushel of wheat will serve to 
everything else to its own level. 


evidence: Did butter, which 
had no government guarantee as to price, 
tall when the war news came over the 
wires? It did not—it rose. Why? Be- 
cause with the withdrawal of the sub- 
marine menace, shipping was once more 
free to carry food to Europe without 
hindrance when the restrictions of war 
were raised. A market abroad was once 
more safely available and, as a hungry 
nation makes a good customer, without 
tco much haggling over the price of 
things, prices did not suffer here but in- 
creased. 

What does this mean in the telephone 
game? You know. 


raise 


As an 


In connection with this strike, there 
is to be a hearing before the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission on 
the companies’ petitions to increase rates. 
If the commission allows the increases, 
the companies will allow the raise in 
salaries to the employes. The public, 
who will have to pay the bill, are be- 
ing asked. by the operators and electrical 
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The maximum traffic capac- 
ity of an Automatic Exchange 
is available all the time. 


Ten years ago when women 
workers were relatively nu- 
merous, when wages were con- 
sequently lower, and when 
traffic was light, this fact 
meant less to telephone engi- 
neers than it does today. 


The experience of the past 
twenty months has made very 
clear the costliness and danger 
of depending upon so unstable 
a thing as human labor in per- 
forming so mechanical a task 
as making telephone connec- 
tions. 


When every telephone call 
requires the attention of an 
operator, the cost of giving 
service depends directly upon 
the cost of labor, and the qual- 
ity of that service is at the 
mercy of the quality and quan- 
tity of labor available. 


An Automatic call needs no 
operator, and an increase of 
traffic does not mean an in- 
crease of staff. Automatic ser- 
vice is stable service—stable in 
cost and stable in quality. 
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workers, who are striking, to help them 
get their raise. 

This puts the commission in the lime- 
light as to the matter, and it probably 
Knows right now, or should’ know, 
whether the circumstances relating to the 
companies’ finances will allow the in- 
crease in costs of operation without the 
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raises in rates. If it allows the increases 
in rates, it puts itself on record as do- 
ing it, it seems to me, so as to allow 
the higher wage and other rates, as there 
are no other important matters connect- 
ed therewith, nothing but just prices and 
higher prices for the labor and materials. 

There will be many telephone men at 
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that hearing, for what is done to the 
big companies, they count will be done 
tc the least of them, and, in a sense, 
it is a trial to establish the right of a 
utility to change rates to meet changed 
conditions and still operate at a profit. 

APHORISM: What woman wills be- 
comes a historical fact. 


Compensation of Lincoln Company 


Proposal of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for Compensation Accepted 
by Government—Stockholders to Continue to Receive Dividends Same as 
Paid at Present—Agreement Follows Form of Standard Compensation Proposal 


The compensation contract between the 
U. S. Telegraph & Telephone Adminis- 
tration and the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for the use of the lat- 
ter’s properties during the period of gov- 
ernment operation and control, has been 
signed. 

The contract provides that the com- 
pany shall turn over to the Administra- 
tion all of the property it owned or 
had under lease as of date July 31, 1918, 
save only that the company shall be per- 
mitted the use of offices in its buildings; 
all materials and supplies on _ hand, 
amounting to between $300,000 and 
$400,000. The company must also hand 
over its current assets and provide a 
working capital of $50,000, but on none 
of these three items shall any interest be 
charged or paid. 

The Administration is also given the 
right to use all patents and _ licenses 
controlled by the company’ without 
charge. It agrees to maintain and oper- 
ate the physical plant of the corporation 
and at the end of the contract period to 
return it in as good condition relatively 
as when it was given possession. It 
is provided that the government shall 
charge 6 per cent on the book value of 
the properties and place the amount in 
the depreciation reserve to be used only 
for making replacements. It shall also 
provide for the amortization as at present 
made, with respect to intangible proper- 
* ty, rights of way and debt discounts, un- 
der the rules prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The government further agrees that it 
will continue to pay to holders of stock 
of the Lincoln company the same quar- 
terly return now received by them. This 
is 5 per cent annually on a $5,000,000 is- 
sue of special preferred stock issued in 
1912, when the Bell properties were taken 
over by the Lincoln company, 6 per cent 
on a small issue of original preferred 
stock and 7 per cent on the common 
stock. These returns, figured in with 
the bonds, make a return of 5.6 per cent 
on the invested capital. 

The contract requires the Administra- 


tion to pay the amounts due in monthly 
installments on the 5th of each month 
following the collection thereof from 
subscribers. Upon all preferred pay- 
ments the Administration shall pay 5 per 
cent interest. It is provided that the gov- 
ernment may, at its pleasure, divert any 
of the sums thus received and the funds 
«wccumulated for any other purpose. 

The government agrees also to carry 
out all contracts made by the company 
in the past and now in force. 

The owner is empowered at any 
time to inspect the books or the property 
of the company. The pension and bene- 
fit plans of the company are to be car- 
ried out by the government during the 
period of its operation or the govern- 
ment, if it evolves a better plan, may 
put that into effect. 

The company obligates itself to pay all 
taxes and rentals when they become due, 
and to render bills therefore to the Tele- 
phone Administration. These bills the gov- 
ernment contracts to pay except where it 
is proper to pro-rate the taxes for the 
respective portions of the year each is 
in control of the property. 

It is provided that the government may 
make any and all additicns and better- 
ments that it desires and which are ap- 
proved by the company. Where the com- 
pany refuses its approval and _ the 
Administration makes the addition, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall, 
when the re-transfer of property is made, 
determine what amount the _ telephone 
company can afford to pay. 

The funds for building additions and 
letterments agreed upon may be furnished 
by the government, which shall make 
title, and where any such advancements 
have been made the company shall have 
the privilege of repaying the amount in 
20 annual installments at 5 per cent in- 
terest. As an alternative, the govern- 
ment is given the right to use for such 
purposes the amortization reserve and the 
reserve for accrued depreciation, or the 
money received from the sale of securi- 
ties disposed of at a reasonable price. 
Inasmuch as trust bonds require the in- 


vestment, where new bonds are issued, of 
120 per cent of the sum represented by 
such issue, in the property of the com- 
pany, the government agrees to furnish 
one-fifth of the new capital secured in 
this way. 

As compensation for the use and oc- 
cupancy of the property of the company 
the government agrees to pay, in month- 
ly installments : 

First—The annual interest and amorti- 
zation charges on all outstanding securi- 
ties in the hands of the public, being 
honds and notes. 

Second—The sum of $360,272.86, rep- 
1esenting the present dividends of 5 per 
cent annually on special preferred stock, 
(} per cent on preferred stock and 7 per 
cent on common stock. 

Third—The annual interest charge and 
dividends on all additional capital invest- 
ed at the request of the government. 

Fourth—The interest due on refunded 
obligations. 

The contract provides that during the 
time the government is in control of the 
physical property’ of the company the 
corporation shall be restricted in divi- 
dends to those stated above, and shall not 
declare any dividends in excess of those 
heing paid at present and which have 
heen paid in the past. 

Another clause provides for the adjust- 
ment and payment of charges as called 
for by the government or by the com- 
pany. Monthly reports are required to 
be made out and submitted of the opera- 
tion of the company. The government 
agrees to hold the company harmless 
from all judgments and lawsuits arising 
cut of the acts of the government while 
in charge or because of what it fails to 


‘do. It is provided that at the expira- 


tion of the end of the period, the prop- 
erty shall be returned to the owner as 
of July 31, 1918, and if an inventory of 
supplies and material on hand at the ter- 
mination of the contract shows a different 
amount and value than when the con- 
tract began, the government will pay the 
difference if it be less and shall be en- 
titled to collect for any excess. 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installments. 


1104. What is the operating function 
of the “side switch”? When the vertical 
magnet in Fig. 284 is operated, in what di- 
rection does the pawl 7 travel? What 
is the function of the ridges shown at 17 
in Fig. 284? 

1105. What is the function of the de- 
tent 18? Explain why the detent shown 
in Fig. 284 is incorrectly placed in the 
drawing? What is the “fixed dog”? 

1106. When is the vertical magnet 
winding disconnected and the rotary mag- 
net winding substituted for it in the cir- 
cuit? How many times does the inter- 
rupter in the calling telephone break the 
circuit when calling the number 55? 
When calling 99? How is the transmit- 
ter. eliminated from the circuit during the 
sending of the calling impulses? Name 
one possible effect of the retention of the 
transmitter in the calling circuit. 


1107. What is the electrical condition 
on the line that brings about the discon- 
nection of the vertical magnet and the 
connection of the rotary magnet? Does 
the double-wound line relay follow all the 
interruptions of the circuit at the calling 
telephone ? 

1108. What is the condition of the 
line relay when the vertical impulses 
have been sent and the calling subscriber 
is setting the dial of his telephone for the 
second digit? When does the actual 
switching of the circuit from the vertical 
magnet to the rotary magnet take place? 

1109. What is engaged by the pawl of 
the rotary switch magnet when the switch 
wiper is being driven around in the hori- 
zontal plane? As the wipers progress in 
the horizontal plane, what holds the 
switch shaft in the position to which it 
has been raised by the vertical magnet? 
How many degrees in the complete circle 
are covered by the rotary motion of the 
switch wipers? 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 
Switching (Continued). 


1110. Relation of bank contacts and 
shaft ratchets—The most casual consid- 
eration of the construction of the switch 
mechanism shown in principle in Fig. 284, 
will make clear the close relationship be- 
tween the spacing of the bank contacts 
and the pitch of the two ratchets cut into 
the switch shaft or attached to it. Each 


verical step of the wiper shaft must 
finally release the shaft with wipers ex- 
actly opposite the entrance to some row 
of bank contacts. 

It is true that the shaft may be raised 
higher than this as it travels upward, but 
it must settle, at the end of the stroke, 
Like- 
wise, when the shaft is rotating, the wiper 
must be left with its center line coincid- 
ing exactly with that of the bank contact, 

Regardless of the accuracy employed in 
the manufacture of the and its 
‘bank, therefore, they must be placed in 
precisely the correct relation with each 
other, when assembled, in order that the 


into precisely the position given. 


switch 



































Fig. 284. Wiper-Advancing Elements of 


Two-Motion Switch. 
successive steps of the wiper will each 
terminate with its tips on the proper bank 
contact. For this reason parts of the 
switch are mounted on a very rigid frame- 
work which also supports, in the type il- 
lustrated in Fig. 284, the bank and bank 
wiring. 

Accuracy is essential to operating suc- 
cess and as little of the adjustment is 
relegated to the flexibility of the wipers 
as possible. 

(To be Continued.) 


PRACTICAL TALKS JUST 
AMONG OURSELVES. 

The traffic in the exchange had become 

much heavier since the large industrial 

plants had. located at Fosterville and 
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Smithville. Not only was the traffic much 
heavier in the total daily load but it was 
particularly heavy at one or two short 
periods of the day. At such times, the 
service became very poor due to the fact 
that each operator was offered traffic far 
in excess of her capacity. 

It was most important that the service 
should be good at this very time because, 
since there were 
there were more 


more originating calls, 
calling subscribers and 
hence there were more people to become 
The chief 
was a very sagacious young man and he 
realized fully the importance of always 
keeping the service at the highest possible 
efficiency. He had found that the re 
membrance of poor service was sure to 
persist in the mind of the public while 
good service was never enthusiastically 
and broadly published. 


dissatisfied. Fosterville wire 


In order to prevent a general impres- 
sion that the service was always poor, it 
was necessary to take means to make it 
uniformly good. The number of equipped 
operator’s positions was sufficient to give 
good, prompt service under the average 
load that occurred. When the two recently- 
developed rush periods were passing, it 
was another matter. 

The Fosterville switchboard had grown 
from a humble beginning until it con- 
tained six sections of three operator’s 
positions each. Each of these six sections 
was equipped with a full multiple of the 
local line circuits and the trunk circuits 
to the toll switchboard, installed when the 
toll traffic with Smithville and the out- 
side world first become a serious matter. 

The two positions at the ends were un- 
occupied and were not equipped with op- 
erator’s equipment. This because 
the Fosterville wire chief was a firm be- 
liever in uniform training for all local 
operators and insisted on the same kind 
of arrangement for the multiple jacks on 
all the local sections. 

Had an operator been placed at the 
end positions, it would have been neces- 
sary to install a “turn-back multiple” in 
order to afford her the necessary easy ac- 
cess to the full number of local lines. 
By leaving the two end positions un- 
equipped, it was possible to have the op- 
erators always work with the same multi- 
ple arrangement. Such an arrangement, 
in the Fosterville wire chief’s opinion, 
meant more uniform results as operators 


was 
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were shifted from one part of the local 
switchboard to another. 

In the last section only one position was 
used by the regular operators. The other 
two positions on this section were not 
provided with answering jacks and the 
second last position was only partially 
equipped with cord pairs. This was be- 
cause the number of local line circuits 
was such that these positions were not 
needed to provide answering jack ca- 
pacity for all the local lines, and for that 
reason did not require their full comple- 
ment of cord pairs. Fifteen operator’s 
positions were equipped with answering 
jacks and with 15 pairs of cord circuits 
each. 

While there was jack space for 200 an- 
swering jacks in each position, the wire 
chief had made a careful estimate of the 
number of calls that the average operator 
could handle, with the number of calls 
per line per hour offered in the Foster- 
ville exchange and had decided that the 
installation of 200 answering jacks on 
each position would not be productive of 
the best results. Careful observations 
had shown that the traffic at Fosterville 
averaged about 13.8 calls per line per day. 
It was also a matter of observation that 
each line averaged about 1.38 calls per 
busy hour. Now the wire chief had read 
that the average operator’s hourly load 
was approximately 220 calls per hour 
when there were no calls to be trunked. 

In some cases, as he knew, this figure 
might reach 230 but not more than that 
unless special conditions intervened. Now 
220 calls per operator mean 220 divided 
by 1.38 or 160 lines per position. It was 
also known to the Fosterville wire chief, 
since he read TELEPHONY regularly and 
picked up much useful information in 
that way, that an operator could not han- 
dle 220 calls per hour if they were pay 
station calls, measured service calls, or 
almost any kind but straight flat-rate 
easily-handled simple calls. Therefore, 
he figured very wisely that it would not 
be safe to plan on each average operator 
handling more than 200 calls per hour. 

On this basis he had installed in each 
position, except the first five, 140 answer- 
ing jacks. In the first five positions he 
had installed 160 answering jacks. Since 
there were 15 equipped positions, this 
gave a capacity of 2,200 answering jacks 
-+five positions of 160 each and ten posi- 
tions of 140 each. 

In studying the matter, the wire chief 
observed that when one or two of the op- 
erators were overloaded with calls, it was 
quite likely to be true that some of the 
others were comparatively idle. This 
gave him the idea that the situation would 
be improved if some means could be 
worked out by which the calls from at 
least some of the calling lines could be 
transferred to the other positions at such 
times. 

The conditions had become so bad that 
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it was practically impossible to make the 
periodical peg count. When the traffic 
became heavy, the operators found lit- 
tle opportunity to make a record of the 
calls. Careful obervation, on the part of 
the chief operator, enabled the wire chief 
to pick out the lines offering the heaviest 
traffic during the rush hour and a list of 
these line circuits was made for future 
reference. 

Each position of the switchboard had 
space for 200 answering jacks but was 
only equipped, at most, with 160. On 
such positions, therefore, there was space 
for the addition of 40 answering jacks. 
Other positions, equipped with 160 an- 
swering jacks, afforded space for the addi- 
tion of 60 answering jacks per position. 

An order was placed for 1,000 answering 
jacks and lamps jacks with lamp and 
lamp caps and a corresponding allotment 
of intermediate distributing-frame an- 
swering-jack terminal blocks and a sup- 
ply of answering jacks to intermediate 
frame switchboard cable. While this ma- 
terial was on the way, the wire chief held 
endless consultations with the chief op- 
erator and carefully edited the list of ex- 
tra busy line circuits until he had a 
checked list of about 800 lines which 
formed the principal source of the extra 
heavy busy hour traffic. 

As soon as the switchboard material 
arrived from the factory, the work of in- 


stallation was rushed as fast as possible. ~ 


Fach new answering lamp strip was 
equipped with lamps and with green lamp 
caps and was connected with the answer- 
ing jack and answering-lamp terminal of a 
line located on a_position not adjacent 
to it. 

This connection was made on the inter- 
mediate frame by means of an extra 
jumper from the regular answering jack 
terminal to the new one in connection 
with the extra answering jack and lamp. 
In addition, the second last position of 
the switchboard was fully equipped with 
200 of the new answering jacks and with 
its full complement of 15 cord circuits. 

In this way 1,000 extra answering jacks 
were installed and the 800 lines, which 
were the source of the extra heavy traf- 
fic, were each connected to two answering 
jacks—one on the original position with 
a regular lamp cap, and one on some other 
position, not adjacent, with a green lamp 
cap. 

An arrangement was worked out by the 
chief operator so that the second last 
position was served by herself or by the 
learning operator during the two traffic 
rushes each day. The operators were in- 
structed to answer their ordinary line 
lamp signals first and then to answer such 
green lamp signals as might happen to be 
displayed in the positions before them or 
at each side adjacent. In this way the 
overloaded operators, at any given mo- 
ment, were assisted, to some extent, by 
operators at other positions. 
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The subscribers received somewhat bet- 
ter service than before, and the expendi- 
ture was much less than would have been 
1equired for any other expedient giving ~ 
the same results. In addition, since the 
wire chief was a long-headed young man, 
the answering jacks and lamp jacks 
bought could be very easily installed in 
additional sections later when it was de- 
cided that additional sections were re- 
quired. The situation was considerably 
relieved, also, so that regular peg counts 
again became possible. 

There was one rather marked disadvan- 
tage in the operation of the plan. The 
use of two line lamps on so many lines 
had the effect of increasing the current 
consumption per 1,000 calls rather notice- 
ably and made it necessary to give the 
storage batteries more care, more charg- 
ing and more attention than before. 
Aside from this, the plan was voted a suc- 
cess by all. 


Telephone Work for Blinded Aus- 
tralian Soldiers. 

The operating of telephone switch- 
boards is one of the occupations for 
which blinded soldiers are being trained 
by the Australian Repatriation Depart- 
ment. 

At its central office in King street, 
installed one of its blind trainers as a 
switchboard operator, with a view to 
submitting his training to the test of prac- 
tical work. 

A slight modification in the switchboard 
has been made, so that the operator can 
feel, with the tips of his fingers, whether 
any particular shutter is up or down. 
When he hears a shutter fall, he passes 
his hands over the board to discover on 
which line the call is being made. He 
then has to find the corresponding socket 
and insert the plug in the same way as 
with other boards; but he must do it by 
touch instead of by sight. 

The switchboard is a busy one, being 
connected with 15 lines, on which the 
number of calls is considerably above the 
average. The operator has beside him a 
Braille writing set for recording mes- 
sages and making notes. 


President Wilson Telephones to 
Flyers in the Air. 

Through a radio telephone installed on 
the south portico of the White House, 
President Wilson last week directed the 
maneuvers of half a dozen army airplanes 
flying over the Potomac River six miles 
away. 

Mrs. Wilson and George Creel, chair- 
man of the committee on public informa- 
tion, were spectators, with a group of 
army officers. 

The airplanes in formation nose-dived 
several times and swung around in a cir- 
cle 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the ground. 
They were scarcely visible. ° 











Canadian Telephone Convention 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting of Canadian Independent Telephone Association, 
Held at Toronto Last Week, Marked by Lively Discussions and Increased Inter- 
est in the Various Problems Confronting the Industry—Report of Proceedings 


A good attendance, lively discussions 
and increased interest marked the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Can- 
adian Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held at Hotel Carls-Rite, November 
20 and 21. 

This was the first time the association 
has met elsewhere than at the city hall, 
and before closing a motion was carried 
to hold next year’s meeting in the Carls- 
Rite. The manager of the hotel, upon 
receiving a motion of thanks, expressed 
his pleasure at the appreciation shown, 
and generously invited the members to 
make it their headquarters again, and to 
make it the meeting place for any execu- 
tive committee meeting, without charge. 


The President’s Address. 


In his presidential address, F. S. Scott 
noted the change in the place of meeting. 
Hitherto, by the courtesy of the city of 
Toronto, the annual conventions have 
been held in the city hall, but as the pro- 
prietors of the Carls-Rite Hotel offered 
the free use of their fine parlor for the 
meeting, the association’s officers accept- 
ed, thinking it would make the gather- 
ing more like a home meeting of friends, 
for as such they were leveling to the in- 
terests of the people along telephone 
lines. 

Now that the war is over, President 
Scott hoped the development of telephone 
companies would go on as before. The 
country, he said, realized from the ex- 
perience of others, that it is in the in- 
terests of the people to control, at least 
local lines and probably long distance 
lines as well. Should the trial of na- 
tional control and operation of all tele- 
phone and telegraph lines in the United 
States prove practicable and in the inter- 
ests of the country, he was sure Canada 
would soon follow its example. Then 
long distance trouble would be a thing 
of the past. 

On account of the high prices, very few 
new companies had started during the 
year or old ones enlarged, the president 
stated. A few had sold out to the Bell 
for the reason that they could not pay 
a dividend that would satisfy their share- 
holders. Mr. Scott was of the opinion 
that if all the Independent companies 
were municipal, there would be none 
selling out. 

Secretary’s Address. 


Alpheus Hoover, of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd. Green River, Ont., in 
his first report as secretary of the asso- 
ciation, said that owing to the conditions 


By W. R. Rutherford 


resulting from the war he had _ not 
thought it wise to spend time or effort 
in following up plans which he had in 
mind for the year. An active canvass 
for membership, commenced in Decem- 
ber, however, had resulted in more than 
doubling the membership. While the re- 
sult is very satisfactory, yet there are 
still several large systems not in active 
membership. 

Asked by a number of influential busi- 
ness men of the Niagara district to as- 
sist them in having the Niagara District 





Secretary Alpheus Hoover, of Green River, 
Ontario. 


Telephone Co. made municipally-owned 
rather than selling out its plant to the 
Bell Telephone Co., Mr. Hoover had 
gone to help them, assisted by several 
members of the association, notably 
Francis Dagger and Anson Groh. 


Prior to the hearing before the On- 
tario Railway & Municipal Board of the 
application authorizing this sale, they 
secured about a hundred signatures to a 
petition asking a 90 days’ stay of this 
rule to the Bell and that the system be 
taken over by the municipality. The stay 
was granted. They worked hard to get 
the petition signed as required but, owing 
to the extremely busy season in this dis- 
trict and the scarcity of help, it was 
almost impossible to get the attention of 
the stockholders and subscribers affected 
in that time. The consequence was that 
the sale to the Bell company was finally 
authorized. However, Mr. Hoover be- 
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lieves that the municipalities in that dis- 
trict will yet establish their own local 
telephone system. 

In the early spring the Roxborough 
Independent Telephone Co. made similar 
arrangements with the Bell Telephone 


“Co., but he was pleased to state that, 


owing to the information given through 
the medium of the association, the sys- 
tem is now operated by the municipality 
and, therefore, still in line with the In- 
dependent local companies. 

Many members had sought information 
in regard to taxation, etc., and the secre- 
tary, in at least one case, had succeeded 
in saving a company from paying more 
than $100 per annum in taxes, and he be- 
lieved also that it had had several years’ 
taxes refunded. 

Increased costs due to the war obliged 
many companies to increase their rates. 
Mr. Hoover thought the association 
should endeavor to secure for any com- 
pany an increased rate when required to 
allow the company to furnish adequate 
service, Maintain its plant in good condi- 
tion and realize a good return on its in- 
vestment. 

Question of Rates. 

It would, he said, be interesting to 
watch developments in connection with 
the Bell Telephone Co.’s application to 
the Canadian Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for permission to increase its 
rates, for if that were granted, it would 
undoubtedly affect many of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. As these 
are giving service at a much lower rate 
in the majority of cases than the Bell, if 
the Bell succeeded in getting an increased 
rate, the local companies should certainly 
be entitled to some increase to meet the 
increased costs. , 

He felt the association would be jus- 
tified in protesting on behalf of those 
companies which are compelled to pay a 
surcharge of 10 cents on all long distance 
messages in addition to a compensation 
fee of $100 to $300 annually for long dis- 
tance connection. If the Bell is granted 
an increase in its present long distance 
rates, then he felt the association is dou- 
bly entitled to the amendment to the Rail- 
way Act which it asked for last year. 

Referring to the United States govern- 
ment having taken over all telegraph 
and telephone lines, Mr. Hoover said it 
was possible this might mean a permanent 
condition of government ownership of 
telephone lines in the United States. At 
present, some talk was heard of the pos- 
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sibility of a government long distance 
service in Canada, but while he had no 
ground for saying such a service was a 
probability, he saw no reason for not say- 
ing it was a possibility. 

If any plans for government ownership 
or government long distance service were 
brought before the people, it was of the 
utmost importance that the local systems 
should be so organized as to be able to 
present their claims and their rights in 
the best possible form. He believed the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, in existence now for 13 years, 
and directly instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the Independent telephone move- 
ment, especially in Ontario, offered the 
best medium through which local com- 
panies could make their representations 
to the government or any commission or 
other body. 


The Independent companies at present 
represent an investment of between six 
and seven million dollars, and this must 
be taken into full consideration in any 
plans for government-owned telephones 
or long distance lines. This amount of 
money is invested in more than 600 local 
systems in Ontario alone. 


Service on Rural System. 
“Telephone Service on a Rural System” 
was the subject of an address by M. A. 
Gee, of Selkirk, Ont., who dealt with it 
from the stockholders’ standpoint. 
Among other remarks, he stated. that 
it would not be fair to expect com- 
mon battery equipment and prices to be 
paid for by a rural section, but they 
should have good metallic lines, well kept 
up, with silent ringing to the exchange, 
and a condenser to help the ringing upon 
the lines. Battery renewals should be 
well attended to and competent operators 
employed to give the service. 


Telephones and Highways. 

“Independent Telephone Companies and 
Provincial Highways” was the subject of 
a short paper by G. W. Jones, of the Port 
Hope Telephone Co., Clark, Ont., and 
an address by George Hogarth, chief 
engineer for the Ontario Department ‘of 
Public Highways. 

Mr. Hogarth declared that it was the 
constant purpose of the highway depart- 
ment to treat the companies right. 

Mr. Jones, speaking of the moving of 
poles, contended that the government 
should pay the cost of moving the lines 
just as when a building has to be moved. 
He argued ‘that the telephone company 
should have rights from the fact that it 
was on the highway first, i. e., before the 
Provincial Government took over the 
highways. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

The association’s treasurer, F. D. Mac- 
kay, manager of the Canadian Machine 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Toronto, reported 
that the membership had about doubled, 
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the total receipts amounted to $1,356.99, 
and there is a bank balance of $38.47. 

As chairman of the special committee 
on legislation, Mr. Mackay reported on 
the association’s efforts to secure long dis- 
tance connection and other legislation at 
Ottawa. He pointed out that the matter 
had through the Committee of 
the Commons and the House of Commons 
and into the Senate. Under the Union 
government it had been taken’ up first in 
the Senate, and the word “compensation” 
was re-inserted in the clause affecting 
long-distance connection, so that the In- 
dependent telephone companies are now 
back in practically the same position as 
they were before going to the Parliament 
at all. 


How Telephones Are Made. 


One of the interesting features on the 
program of the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion was an illustrated talk on “How 
Telephones Are Made,” by W. C. Free- 
man, advertising manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., assisted by N. W. Baldwin, 
Toronto manager, and John McNair, as- 
sistant manager at Toronto. Excellent 
lantern slides were shown, presenting va- 
rious parts of the factory and the opera- 
tions in the manufacture of a telephone. 
Some 50 different articles are used in the 
making of a telephone, brought from ten 
different countries. 

Views were also shown of a portable 
camp switchboard and other instruments 
for the U. S. Signal Corps, the Allied 
armies, and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Freeman commented upon the em- 
ployment of girls and women in certain 
operations and certain parts of their fac- 
tory, saying that their fingers are more 
nimble than men’s and better adapted for 
delicate operations, and that the girls are 
very faithful, efficient and ambitious. 
They will likely be retained after the war. 

Some pictures were shown of a very 
fine exchange installed in Shanghai, 
China. The equipment was built at the 
Rochester factory, shipped across the con- 
tinent and the Pacific, with only one sec- 
tion of a switchboard cracked in trans- 
portation. It was installed by two Eng- 
lishmen, assisted by 50 Chinese boys, who 
had been given a six months’ course in 
soldering and laying of cables. There are 
7,000 lines, and the system is operated by 
Chinese boys under the supervision of a 
European woman chief operator. 


passed 


Bookkeeping for a Local Company. 

An interesting address was given by 
Geo. Tait, of Welland County Telephone 
Co., Ltd., of Bridgeburg, Ont., on “Keep- 
ing Books for a Local Telephone Com- 
pany.” A lively discussion ensued, and 
Mr. Tait promised to furnish a sample 
of the bookkeeping accounts of his com- 
pany, to be incorporated in the report of 
the annual meeting. 

An important subject was introduced in 
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a thoughtful address by A. D. Bruce, of 
the Bethesda & Stouffville Telephone Co., 
Ltd., of Stouffville, on “Increased Tele- 
phone Costs and Increased Telephone 
Rates.” The experience of Mr. Bruce’s 
own company was sketched, to show how 
it had met this problem, to afford means 
of comparison for representatives of 
other companies. 

Starting with 20 telephones in August, 
1904, it now has 910 telephones in service 
with a book valuation of the property put 
at $62,500—an investment of $74.89 for 
each telephone in service. The system is 
compact, contained within an area of 170 
square miles, which means one telephone 
for every 119 acres of land area; the busi- 
ness is chiefly with farmers, there being 
only one incorporated village in the terri- 
tory, and parts of two police villages cov- 
ered by the system. In 1908, with 200 
telephones in service, the cost per tele- 
phone for operating and repairs was 
2.62; in 1910, with 520 telephones, it was 
$2.84 per telephone; in 1914, with 790 tele- 
phones, $4.19; in 1917, with 839 tele- 
phones, $4.84. That is, the increase per 
telephone in cost of operating and repairs 
for 839 telephones is 84% per cent over 
that for 200 telephones nine years ago. 

Parties Interested in Rates. 

There are, said Mr. Bruce, four part- 
ners, whose interests have to be regarded 
in the rates charged: The employes, the 
bondholders, the and the 
public. 


stockholders, 


His company discovered at the close of 
1914 that after paying for cost of oper- 
ating, providing for repairs and deprecia- 
tion, cost of management, interest on bor- 
rowed capital, and a 7 per cent dividend 
to stockholders, it had paid out $12.60 for 
each telephone in service, while the regu- 
lar rental for a wall telephone on a party 
line was only $12. Finding it was sailing 
too close to the wind, the company de- 
termined to apply for an increase in rates, 
but the war coming along then, it was 
considered inadvisable to make a move 
then. 


By holding down expenses in 1915 to 
the minimum at the cost of a poorer serv- 
ice, with an increase in the number of 
telephones rented, the cost of operating 
was reduced by 59 cents a telephone; in 
1916 increasing cost of material and labor 
made it evident that the rates must be 
raised. 


The first step was to advise the sub- 
scribers by letter of the company’s inten- 
tion, this leading to many inquiries and 
personal conversations. Then a series of 
meetings were held, covering every part 
of the territory, and patrons were advised 
and urged to attend at least one meeting. 
The whole situation was frankly placed 
before the subscribers, most minute de- 
tails being given, and the offer made of 
not only fullest access to books and in- 
formation but assistance in preparing a 
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case of appeal before the Ontario Rail- 
way & Municipal Board. 

As the date approached for the increase 
of $3 per telephone all around, which the 
board authorized, some telephones were 
ordered out. But before a week had 
passed some were ordered reinstalled. 
There was an immediate loss of 19 tele- 
phones but in two months the reinstalla- 
tions and new subscribers amounted to 
18. After one year, with 910 telephones 
in service, there is an increase of 70 over 
the highest number under the old rate. 

Some surprise, Mr. Bruce said, was ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the Railway 
& Municipal Board at the frank proce- 
dure of the company in dealing with its 
subscribers in this matter of a proposed 
increase—it seemed like hunting trouble. 
On the contrary, the company had found 
it the best way of avoiding trouble. 

To those in need of higher rentals, Mr. 
gruce said: “Be sure that you have a 
good case, deal honestly with your pa- 
trons, conceal nothing. By doing this, 
you will gain the confidence of your pa- 
trons, and having done that, if you have 
a good case, you have nothing to fear. 

“On the other hand, if you are expect- 
ing to slip your application through under 
false pretenses, with no other object than 
the swelling of your profits, you will have 
trouble, and you will deserve all the trou- 
ble that comes to you.” 

In the course of discussion on Mr. 
Bruce’s paper, he said that while the 
matter of depreciation was very difficult 
to estimate, ordinarily about 5 per cent of 
the value of the plant would be sufficient. 

One of the most practically helpful 
papers was that by Dr. W. Doan, manager 
of the Harrietsville Telephone Associa- 
tion. He spoke on the subject, “A 
Troubleman’s Experience on a Small 
Rural Telephone Line.” In a reminiscent 
manner, Dr. Doan related some of the 
trouble-creating things he had _ experi- 
enced in the early days. 

He told in a practical way the faults 
commonly found on rural lines and the 
remedy. His paper will appear in an- 
other issue of TELEPHONY. 

Legislative Changes. 

Francis Dagger, telephone expert for 
the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board, 
delivered an address on “Provincial Leg- 
islation,” and the changes that have been 
made in the laws. 

A short discussion on “Operators, Their 
Duties, Salaries, etc.,” was introduced by 
\Ipheus Hoover and a number of valua- 
ble suggestions resulted. 

James McEwing, of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., of Drayton, gave an ad- 
dress on “Financing a Telephone System,” 
speaking from the standpoint of the local 
company. Mr. Dagger made some re- 
marks on the aspect of financing from 
the standpoint of a municipal system. 
Mr. McEwing’s main point was that the 
method of financing should be adopted 
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which is best suited for the particular lo- 
cality, different conditions requiring quite 
various treatments. 

A most profitable discussion was the 
outcome of the “Question Box,” which 
was conducted by Dr. Doan. A large 
number of keen inquiries were pro- 
pounded and answered by different mem- 
bers, called on by Dr. Doan, and others 
who volunteered information from their 
own experience. 

The association adopted a_ resolution, 
on motion of G. W. Jones and W. R. 
Wadsworth, “that the legislative commit- 
tee be represented at the hearing of the 
application of the Bell Telephone Co. for 
an increase of rates to look after the in- 
terests of the Independent companies.” 

Another resolution carried was, on mo- 
tion of M. A. Gee and J. R. Forbes, “that 
whereas local companies have placed 

















Francis Dagger, Telephone Expert, Ontario 
Railway & Municipal Board. 
their pole leads upon the road allowances 
of municipalities in good faith and in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, and whereas in some 
cases such highways are assumed by the 
Ontario authorities for Provincial high- 
way purposes, we earnestly urge and re- 
spectfully request that the Department, in 
all cases, assume the expense of moving 
any of the poles or fixtures made neces- 
sary by the improvements to said high- 
ways.” 
Officers Elected. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

Honorary president, F. S. Scott, Brus- 
sels, Morris & Grey Municipal Telephone 
System, Brussels, Ont. 

President, Myron A. Gee, Erie Tele- 
phone Co., Selkirk, Ont. 

Vice-President, A. McLean, Bruce Mu- 
nicipal Telephone System, Paisley, Ont. 

Secretary, Alpheus Hoover, Green 
River, Ont. 
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Treasurer, F. D. Mackay, Canadian 
Machine Telephone Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

Executive committee: Col. T. R. May- 
berry, Ingersoll Telephone Co., Ingersoll; 
G. W. Jones, Port Hope Telephone Co., 
Clarke; Jas. McEwing, Union Telephone 
Co., Drayton; Anson Groh, Waterloo 
Municipal Telephone System, Preston; 
J. R. Forbes, Norfolk County Telephone 
Co., Waterford; R. A. Harrison, Dunnville 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Dunnville; 
C. J. Johns, Leeds & Grenville Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., Algonquin; F. E. 
Webster, Noisy River Telephone Co., 
Creemore; Geo. Tait, Welland County 
Telephone Co., Bridgeburg; W. R. Wads- 
worth, Byron Telephone Co., Byron; Dr. 
W. Doan, Harrietsville Telephone Co., 
Harrietsville; E. E. Wilson, Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Caledon; P. R. Craven, 
Temiskanning Telephone Co., New Lis- 
keard, and Dr. A. N. Hotson, Innerhip 
Rural Telephone Co., Innerhip. 

Auditors: Geo. Tait, Welland County 
Telephone Co., Bridgeburg, and R. A. 
Harrison, Dunnville Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co., Dunnville. 

Arranging for Sale of Interstate 
Properties to Bell. 

Representatives of the Bell company 
and the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, IIL, 
met in Chicago on Tuesday of this week 
to settle on the price to be paid by the 
former for the property of the Interstate 
company. Most of the property is located 
in districts where the branch of the Bell 
company known as the Central Union 
Telephone Co. operates, but part of it, 
in northern and _ northeastern Illinois, 
is in territory reached by the Chicago 
Telephone Co. 

“The matter of the purchase of the 
Interstate company’s property has been 
pending for a long period,” said H. 5S. 
Hill, vice-president of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., “but it is approaching the 
time of consummation. The two com- 
panies are getting together now on the 
price to be paid by the Bell companies. 
When this is agreed upon the matter will 
be submitted to the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission, and will have to re- 
ceive the approval of the Post Office De- 
partment. These are legal steps that have 
to be taken.” 

Telephone Installations for Emer- 
gency Hospitals. 

When emergency hospitals were opened 
at several of the schools in Vancouver, 
B. C., to accommodate the large number 
of cases of the Spanish influenza, the tele- 
phone was one of the first things called 
for. 

The hospital authorities saw to it that 
the installers were not subjected to risk 
of contagion, supplying them with masks 
and gowns while engaged on the work. 














How Is the Telephone Problem to 
Be Solved? é 
By FE. H. Martin. 


The solution of the telephone problem 
is very interesting and far reaching. The 
following article under the heading, 
“Eliminate Flat Rate His Suggestion to 
Council Committee,” appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of August 22: 

“Abolition of all flat-rate telephone 
service for the duration of the war and 
the substitution of universal measured 
service was urged yesterday by B. E. 
Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. Mr. Sunny appeared before a sub- 
committee of the city council gas, oil, and 
electric light committee, which has the 
matter of telephone rates in hand. 


Under the measured-service plan, Mr. 
Sunny said, there would be about 81,000,- 
000 calls per year eliminated. He declared 
the war had made serious inroads on the 
company’s employes, and there -are 400 
less operators than traffic required to 
handle. 


It was shown by Mr. Sunny’s figures 
that with the elimination of the flat-rate 
service plan, the company would have an 
increased revenue and would be able to 
meet increased salaries war conditions 
caused. 

‘We figure on about 221,000,000 calls 
a year from the flat-rate telephones,’ said 
Mr. Sunny. ‘Elimination of 81,000,000 
valueless calls is equivalent to the serv- 
ices of 400 operators, and would goa long 
way toward restoring the service condi- 
tions to normal.’ 

The subcommittee directed the de- 
partments of finance and public service to 
make an investigation of Mr. Sunny’s 
plan.” 


We have every reason to believe Mr. 
Sunny’s statements are true. Every com- 
pany is confronted with this same 
wastage. The saving to the Chicago 
Telephone Co. by the elimination of tele- 
phone calls covering the service of 400 
operators would be enormous. 

This is not the only saving in valueless 
telephone calls. Go to the switchboard 
and figure the upkeep saving on recepta- 
cles, plugs, cords, etc., in making connec- 
tions. Figure the time of the switchboard 
man in making such repairs. These 
should all be affected in the same propor- 
tion, namely, a reduction of 36 per cent in 
upkeep. 

A very vital subject which has puzzled 
the telephone companies in the past as 
well as the present, is “lapse of time.” 
This has many phases and is a very im- 
portant point to be considered. When a 
connection is made in the regular way 
from a flat-rate telephone, the subscriber 
may choose to keep the connection 40, 50 
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or 60 minutes; yet at the same time this 
connection is being held half a dozen or 
more calls might come to Central for one 
or both of the lines in use. This means 
Central has to give a service up to the 
connection and then report back “line is 
busy.” 


The same condition exists in the meter 
telephone where the subscriber calls for 
the connection feeling he has the privilege 
of holding such connection just as long as 
he sees fit. If “lapse of time” could’ be 
accounted for in a metering service where 
the party calling and the party answer- 
ing each would have to pay for the actual 
time they used the telephone, it would di- 
minish the valueless conversation quite 
materially, thus reducing the “busy sig- 
nals” to a minimum. 

By such a metering system, the sub- 
scriber would pay for the exact service 
rendered him by his telephone. He would 
not be obliged to pay in excess of its use 
in order to make up for the over-use of 
others. In other words, the subscriber 
would pay honestly and squarely for serv- 
ices rendered. 


This would be a move in the right di- 
rection for solving the problem of effi- 
cient service to the public by the tele- 
phone company and the saving would, in 
all probability, be equal to that of the 
valueless calls. 


An Oscillographic Study of a 


Howler Set. 


The need of a simple device yielding 
sustained high-frequency oscillations of 
the order of 1,000 cycles per second lead 
Lindley Pyle, professor of physics in 
Washington University, St. Louis, to an 
oscillographic study of the performance 
of the so-called “howler” apparatus, the 
action of which is illustrated by the shrill 
notes emitted when the receiver of a tele- 
phone instrument is held in front of the 
transmitter mouthpiece. 


The conclusions of Prof. Pyle, as a re- 
sult of experimental study, show that the 
“howler” apparatus used in his experi- 
ments will give a sustained high-fre- 
quency current of the order of 1,200 
cycles per second, with no erratic varia- 
tion in frequency after once set into op- 
eration. The operation has been main- 
tained for half an hour with no personal 
attention whatever. 


The high-frequency current, of course, 
departs widely from a sinusoidal form. 
The piercing note emitted by the dia- 
phragm of the receiver is the only annoy- 
ing feature about the device. The action 
continues even with as much as 80,000 
ohms in the receiver circuit. The human 
body itself may be introduced into the re- 
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ceiver circuit without painful physiologi- 
cal effects. 

The effective current strength, as meas- 
ured on a Rowland electrodynamometer, 
in the receiver circuit when no auxiliary 
resistance is present, is about 5 milli-am- 
peres; there is then present 2,000 ohms 
resistance and considerable inductance. 
lor effective operation it is necessary to 
keep the primary circuit of low resistance 
ii order that variation in the resistance 
of the carbon granules of the transmitter 
may be a high percentage of the total re- 
sistance of the circuit. 

Trial should be made to determine how 
the terminals of the secondary should be 
connected to the receiver. The oscilla- 
tions will be set up with greater ease in 
one case than when the terminals are re- 
versed. When the transmitter circuit is 
closed, the sound wave thrown from the 
excited receiver diaphragm against the 
transmitter diaphragm may be such as to 
decelerate the motion of the latter rather 
than accelerate it. 

The device should be useful as a gen- 
erator of high frequency currents where 
sinusoidal currents are not demanded. 


The General Testing of Telephone 
Switchboard Cords. 

In testing cords, ringing power should 
be used to test for continuity of each 
conductor and for short circuits or 
crosses between the different strands or 
conductors. 

Tests for noisy or scratchy cords are 
made with a head receiver attached to 
the tip and ring springs of a jack which 
engages the corresponding parts of the 
plug with battery flowing through the 
receiver and cord. The cord is bent and 
twisted so as to cause any possible short 
or open circuit to show up and cause a 
noise in the receiver. No sound will be 
heard if the cord is O. K. 


Restricted Telephone Service in 
London Asked. 

Recently about 1,000 operators in the 
London post office service have been ab- 
sent from duty. Subscribers have been 
asked to relieve the strain on the staff by 
limiting the number of calls to those that 
are strictly necessary, and by making 
calls, as far as possible, during the less 
busy hours of the day, instead of between 
10 a. m. and noon, when the pressure of 
traffic is at its maximum. 

London telephone operators, at a meet- 
ing the latter part of October, passed 
resolutions calling for an immediate in- 
crease of wages and “the abolition of the 
reformatory-like discipline, the secret ob- 
servation tables, and the use of stop- 
watches,” and “a reduction in the work 
per individual.” 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies — Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Jurisdiction of Colorado Commis- 
sion to State Supreme Court. 


Argument in the telephone rate case, 
brought by the city of Denver last sum- 
mer following the granting of rate in- 
creases to the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. by the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission commenced before 
the Colorado Supreme Court November 
19. 

Inasmuch as the court decided to hear 
argument at this time—though two of the 
present judges will leave the bench Janu- 
ary 14—it is expected that the court will 
make known its decision January 6, the 
last day upon which the court, as now 
constituted, will announce decisions. In 
view of the fact that an enormous num- 
ber of authorities have been submitted to 
the court, it is hardly likely that the case 
will be decided before January. 

The city of Denver contends that the 
city alone, and not the utilities commis- 
sion, has, under the amendment to the 
state constitution, the right to fix tele- 
phone rates. , 

It is upon this question that the whole 
case hinges. If the court holds that the 
commission did not have the right to fix 
rates, then the rate announced last June 
will become inoperative and the telephone 
company will be compelled to return to 
its customers the difference between these 
rates and the rates which were effective 
before June 14. 

If the court, on the other hand, holds 
that the commission could fix rates, then 
there will be nothing left for the people 
of Denver to do than to pay the higher 
rates. 

The question of jurisdiction is the only 
question involved. The reasonableness of 
the rates granted will not be considered 
by the court. The proceeding is in the 
nature of a review. 

Inasmuch as the court’s decision will 
have a bearing upon the commission’s 
action upon gas, electric light and street- 
car rates, the case is being closely watched 
by the other public utilities. 


City of Portland to Fight Pro- 
posed Rate Increase. 


City Attorney LaRoche and Deputy 
\ttorney Tomlinson, on behalf of the 
city of Portland, Ore., filed suit in the 
state circuit court November 14 to re- 
strain the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. from enforcing the collection of its 
proposed increased rates for the use of 
telephones. 


The complaint recites that the sched- 
ule of increased rates proposed by the 
telephone company was filed with the 
public service commission on November 
4, but that the application for permis- 
sion to advance these rates has not been 
approved by the commission. Until au- 
thority is given by the public service 
commission for charging subscribers the 
higher rate, the complaint holds that the 
attempted collection of those charges will 
be unjust and illegal. 

It is also alleged in the complaint that 
the telephone company plans to discon- 
nect the telephones of subscribers who 
refuse or neglect to pay the increased 
rate. The city will seek to have the 
company permanently restrained from 
collecting any rate greater than that au- 
thorized by the franchise granted by the 
city under which the utility now is op- 
erating. 

Preliminary to filing the suit the city 
commissioners adopted resolutions advis- 
ing the people of Portland not to pay 
any increase in telephone rates on the 
ground that they would be unlawful and 
unjust. 


Status of Each Exchange to Be 
Heard on Own Merits. 


Action on the application of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for an increase in rates on prac- 
tically all of its western Michigan ex- 
changes, has been deferred by the Michi- 
gan Railroad Commission until Decem- 
ber 3. 

C. B. Tarte, general manager of the 
Citizens Telephone Co., was of the opin- 
ion that the application for an increase, 
which in some instances amounts to nearly 
100 per cent, would be tried on the entire 
system, but he was advised by the com- 
mission last week that each community 
vould be heard separately, beginning with 
the city of Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Tarte was uncertain whether he 
would be able to proceed by December 3, 
and it is quite likely that the hearing will 
be postponed from that date. Allegan, 
Belding, Cadillac and Grand Rapids had 
representatives at the conference with the 
commission November 21. 


Damage Suit Against Railway and 
Traction Companies. 

The Home Telephone Co., at Elkhart, 
Ird., has filed a suit in the superior 
court there asking for $1,000 damages 
against Hugo Winterhoff, the Chicago, 
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Send & Northern Indiana Rail- 
Co., and the Foster Traction Co. 
The damages asked are said to be for 
losses alleged to have been sustained 
because of carelessness on the part of 
the defendants. 

It is alleged in the suit that in July, 
1918, Winterhoff entered into a contract 
with a man named Williams for the re- 
moval of three houses in that city. In 
order to move the houses, it is said, it 
was necessary for the railway company 
and the traction company to move their 
trolley wire from the center of the street 
to the north side of the street. 

The wires, it is alleged, were placed 
in such close proximity to the cable of 
the plaintiff that the cables of the tele- 
phone company were burned out. Tele- 
phones in that section of the city were 
out of order for several days as a re- 
sult of it, the complaint sets out. 
Liability of Company for Fire 

Caused by Lightning. 

A telephone company is liable for the 
burning of the customer’s property by 
lightning passing over the wire if proper 
and ordinary care in installation and 
maintenance would have afforded pro- 
tection. 

If a telephone company knows of, or 
by reasonable care would have known of, 
changed condition by addition built by 
customer, making location of lightning 
arrester dangerous, it is its duty to move 
it—Pearce vs. Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; Supreme Court 
of Colorado; 173 Pacific, 871. 





Schedule of Commission Hearings 
and Summary of Rulings. 
ILLINOIS. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the proposed rates of the 
Abingdon Home Telephone Co. for tele- 
phone service at Abingdon and London 
Mills. No. 8667. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its tele- 
phone rates in all of its exchanges (ex- 
cept the city of Chicago) in the counties 
of Cook, Du Page, Grundy, Kendall, 
Lake, McHenry and Will. No. 8672. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the joint petition of the 
Automatic Home Telephone Co. and the 
receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for an order consenting to and ap- 
proving the purchase by the Automatic 
company and sale by the receivers of 
the Central Union, a telephone exchange 
in the city of Pontiac and vicinity and 
approving the acquisition of $52,500 par 
value of first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
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bonds of the former company by the 
latter company in payment for the prop- 
erty. No. 8675. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Automatic Home 
Telephone Co. for an order authorizing 
the issue of its first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds in the aggregate amount 
of $125,000. No. 8676. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Automatic Home 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
its rates at Pontiac and vicinity. No. 
8677. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago in 
the case of Myer J. Stein, of Chicago, 
vs. the Chicago Telephone Co., on com- 
plaint of unreasonable and discriminatory 
charges for telephone service and for 
reparation in the amount of $240 over- 
charge. No. 8630. 

November 26: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service at Altona by 
the Altona Farmers Telephone Co. No. 
8699. 

MICHIGAN. 


November 21: Hearing on application 
of Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand 
Rapids for increased rates on practically 
all of its western Michigan exchanges, 
continued to December 3. Commission 
decided to hear cases of each exchange 
separately. 


NEBRASKA. 


November 19: Application of: Pawnee 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates 25 per cent, filed. 

November 19: Application of Kene- 
saw Telephone Co. for permission to is- 
sue $7,000 worth of stock representing 
past sacrifices of officers given in the 
form of lower salaries than such serv- 
ices were reasonably worth and for an 
increase in rates, heard by Commission- 
er Taylor. The company is now charg- 
ing $1.25 a month for residence and farm 
telephones and $2 for business. Where 
a subscriber has a business and a resi- 
dence telephone the company charges $3 
a month for both. It is asked to be al- 
lowed to cancel this double rate and to 
charge $1.50 for residence and farm tele- 
phones and $2.50 a month for business. 
The company was represented by A. S. 
Howard, president, and S. A. Westing, 
vice-president, who testified as to the af- 
fairs of the company and the necessity 
for increasing rates due to higher labor 
and material costs. 

November 19: Hearing at Scribner by 
Commissioner Wilson of the application 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Dodge 
County for an increase in rates and for 
permission to discontinue free service 
between its various exchanges. Evidence 
taken, and company required to furnish 
the commission by November 23, a state- 
ment of its revenues and expenses for the 
past ten months and an estimate of its 
future needs. 

November 20: Application filed by 
Auburn Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase all toll and exchange rentals 25 
per cent on ground that increased reve- 
nues are necessary in order to meet de- 
mand for increased wages and increase 
in operating expenses. 

November 20: Complaint a Oe 
Chobes against service furnished him on 
Shelby exchange of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., filed. A recent 
order of the commission allows the com- 
pany to offer to subscribers the choice 
of an added exchange in lieu of the in- 
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crease in rates ordered.’ Mr. Chobes de- 
sires the commission to modify the rule 
which permits a majority vote of the 
persons getting service on a rural line 
to decide which additional exchange they 
may have free access to. He doesn’t 

want the exchange that the majority on. 
his line have voted they desire, .and 
thinks that the minority’s rights should be 
safeguarded in some way. 

November 21: Complaint of A. W. 
Hawkins against elimination of free serv- 
ice by Nebraska Telephone Co. on Ora- 
fino exchange, filed. 

November 21: Complaint of Perry 
Gage against alleged overcharge by 
Nebraska Telephone Co. on Palmer ex- 
change, filed. 

November 21: Complaint of C.  T. 
Dickinson against Nebraska Telephone 
Co. of improper installation charge made 
cn Omaha exchange. Mr. Dickinson 
moved his office from one room to an 
adjoining suite. He had a business tele- 
phone with extension, paying $7 a month 
therefor. He said that he was first charged 
$15 and then $20, the additional $5 be- 
ing because he has an extension tele- 
phone, for installation, when the tele- 
phone in the room to which he removed 
had not been disconnected or removed. 
He was told that if he had given his 
order the day before, when the preced- 
ing tenant moved out, it would have 
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cost him but $8. He suggests that in 
order to protect patrons and secure a 
refund steps should be taken by the com- 
mission. 

November 22: Hearing upon applica- 
tion of Wyoming & Nebraska Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase toll and 
exchange rates 25 per cent, heard -by 
Commissioner Taylor. No one appeared 
to object, but C. A. Ruby, an attorney, 
entered a written protest, declaring that 
the service given by the company is as 
near nothing as possible. He says that 
this is due to the unwillingness of the 
company to pay its girls sufficient wages, 
$40 and $45 a month being the best it 
had paid until recently to girls who had 
to pay board. He asked that the com- 
pany be required to give better telephone 
service. 

SoutH Dakota. 

November 18: Increase in locai resi- 
dence rate from $1 to $1.25 per month 
granted the Jefferson & Civil Bend Tele- 
phone Co., of Jefferson, S. D. No. 3248. 

WASHINGTON. 


November 14: Complaint filed by Cor- 
poration Counsel Meier, of Seattle, 
against the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Postmaster General Burle- 
son asking the commission to suspend 
the increased telephone rates and also 
to compel proper service. 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


J. A. Steninger, president of the 
Steninger Telephone Co., Parker, S. D., 
and president of the South Dakota In- 
cependent Telephone Association, is one 
of the early pioneers in the Independent 
telephone business. He is the oldest op- 
erator in his section of the state and 
probably second in the field to J. L. W. 
Zietlow, of ,Aberdeen, who is credited as 
being the first Independent operator in 
the state. 

Mr. Steninger was born in Delavan, 
lil., April 30, 1856, and received a grade 
and high school education. After spend- 
ing about nine years at farming, he 
started in to learn telegraphy at Arming- 
ton, Ill., in the fall of 1878. He finished 
as a student at Weldon, Ill., and worked 
as a relief agent and operator until 
March, 1880, when he was checked in as 
agent for the C. H. & D. at Oreana, III. 

In March, 1883, he went to Hawarden, 
‘Iowa, as operator and in April was made 
timekeeper of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway Co. while the company was 
building the road from Hawarden to west 
of Parker, meeting the construction from 
Iroquois, S. D. Mr. Steinger then opened 
the Northwestern Railway station at 
Parker, which he operated for 33 years, 
retiring on pension a few years ago on 
account of poor health. 

While railroad agent at Parker, Mr. 
Steninger became interested in the tele- 
phone business as a side line. In May, 

















J. A. Steninger, President of South Dakota 
Independent Telephone Association. 


1894, after the expiration of the Bell 
patents, he built the exchange at Parker, 
subsequently establishing exchanges at 
Hurley, Marion, Dolton and Monroe: 
South Dakota was among the first 
states to form an Independent telephone 


association, and it was born in Mr. Sten- 
inger’s office as agent of the railway com- 
pany. He was the second vice-president 
of the association. He held this office for 
several years when he was elected presi- 
dent, in which capacity he has served the 
South Dakota Independent Telephone 
Association ever since. Mr. Steninger 
has also been a regular attendant at the 
conventions of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Steninger had quite a sick spell 
during April and May of 1917, as a result 
of which he gave up his railroad work 
After he had sufficiently recovered, he 
assumed charge of the automobile and 
garage business of his son, Frank A., to 
enable him to enlist in the army. Frank 
enlisted December 11 of that year but 
died at Camp Hancock, Ga., February 25 
of this year, leaving his father president 
of the Parker Auto & Supply Co., which 
he now conducts in addition to his tele- 
phone business. 

George E. Steninger, his youngest son, 
was the first man of the first draft of his 
county to Jeave for camp (Camp Funston, 
Kans.). He was soon made corporal and 
then sergeant. He arrived in France last 
July and had some experience as signal 
sergeant of the 314th Trench Mortar 
Battery at the front. The first of Octo- 
ber he was recommended by his captain 
to the officers’ training camp for artillery 
at Saumur, France. The experience of 
his son, George, in the telephone and rail- 
road business was of great value to him 
as a soldier. 

Mr. Steninger is a Mason, a Woodman, 
a member of the A. O. U. W., the East- 
ern Star, and a member of the local com- 
mercial club. 

Modesty is characteristic of Mr. Stenin- 
ger, but he ranks high in every way with 
those who know him best. In addition to 
being a good business man, he is a good 
neighbor—one who will lend a helping 
hand wherever he sees it is needed. To 
know him is to be a “Steninger booster,” 
as all who have had any dealings with 
him will testify. 

Wm. Allen Pankey, assistant mana- 
ger of the Bluefield (W. Va.) Telephone 
Co., has been engaged in the telephone 
business for over 25 years. At the early 
age of 15 years, he entered the employ 
of the Home Telephone Co., of Lynch- 
burg, Va., as night operator. A year 
later he went to Charleston, W. Va., with 
the Kanawha Telephone Co., where he 
was in charge of the plant for 18 months. 

In 1896 he became interested, with W. 
P. Hawley, in the Bluefield Telephone 
Co., which was organized about that 
time, and has been associated with him 
ever since in the capacity of assistant 
manager, having charge of all traffic and 
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commercial matters pertaining to the 12 
exchanges which now comprise the sys- 
tem. 

In taking up this branch of telephone 
work—the traffic and commercial — Mr. 
Pankey selected wisely, for he is by na- 

















Wm. A. Pankey, Assistant Manager of 
Bluefield (W. Va.) Telephone Co. 


ture and inclination fitted to handle it. 
His commercial instincts are strong and 
he has a keen appreciation of economic 
values which fit nicely into systematic 
and efficient methods of handling traffic. 

A hustler in every sense of the word, 
Mr. Pankey still has time to make friends 
and he holds them through his ready 
sympathy and his understanding of the 
art of “getting on with people.” 

Mr. Pankey was born in Appomattox, 
Va., July 18, 1877. He received his edu- 
cation in the Lynchburg, Va., public 
schools and the Piedmont Business Col- 
lege. 


He is a member of the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America, United Commercial 
Travelers of America, Elks, Eagles, K. of 
P., Modern Woodmen, Bluefield Chamber 
of Commerce, the Improved Order of 
Red Men, Moose Lodge and Owls Lodge. 
He is an officer in the Great Council of 
the state of West Virginia and a director 
of the Bluestone Automobile Club. 


W. De Carteret, of Oakland, Cal., 
has assumed charge of the El Dorado 
County Telephone Exchange, of Placer- 
ville, Cal., succeeding Shelly Inch, Jr., de- 
ceased. 


Wm. Bieging, formerly with the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Brainerd, Minn., has succeeded H. N. 
Barden at Park Rapids, Minn. 

















From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Recent Changes in Gramm-Bern- 
stein Sales Organization. 


The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck 
Co., of Lima, Ohio, announces the follow- 
ing changes in its sales organization dur- 

The W. W. Phelps Motors Corporation, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed to 
replace the agency formerly held by the 
Newell Auto & Machinery Co., of that 
city, for the distribution of Gramm-Bern- 
stein trucks. 

The Altoona Overland Co., Altoona, 
Pa., of which F. E. Frey is manager, has 
taken on the Gramm-Bernstein line for 
distribution in central Pennsylvania. 

The Capital Motors Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Va., is ‘now the distributor for 
Gramm-Bernstein trucks in Richmond. 

The Peoples Motors Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is the Gramm-Bernstein distributor 
in Louisville and vicinity. 


Telephone to Harmonize with 
Louis XIV Furnishings. 


The accompanying illustration shows an 
example of art in the telephone line. It 
is in reality a combination of art work 
and quality telephone apparatus, for the 
removal of the art work reveals a stand- 


pink plush replaced the green felt on the 
base. The owner stated that this set has 
indeed a rich “tone.” 


To Convert Manila’s Telephone 
Network to Automatic. 

The Philippine Islands Telephone Co., 
which operates the telephone network in 
and about the city of Manila, capital and 
chief commercial center of the Philippine 
Islands, has placed orders with the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., of Chicago, for the 
construction and installation of two auto- 
matic exchanges which will serve the 
Binonda and Santa Mesa districts, re- 
spectively, and will form parts of the 
present system in the metropolis. 

The larger of these exchanges, that for 
Binonda, will have an immediate capacity 
of 1,500 subscribers, and will be com- 
pleted and cut in service at the earliest 
possible moment. It will displace an ex- 
isting manual switchboard, the capacity 
of which has been outgrown. 

The exchange is to be installed in a new 
building, work upon which has already 
been started. This structure will be spe- 
cially designed for its purpose and will 
embody all of the features which experi- 
ence has proved add to the efficiency of 
telephone plants in tropical countries. 
The Santa Mesa 











exchange will be 
somewhat smaller in 
installed capacity and 
will be cut in serv- 
ice after the Binonda 
plant is in operation. 

The executive office 
of the Philippine 
Islands Telephone Co. 
is located in San 
Francisco. Here 
Louis Glass, the pres- 
ident, and the board 
of directors, control 








Grabaphone Refinished to Suit Owner. 


ard Kellogg Grabaphone of which there 
are thousands in service not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 

The Grabaphone was purchased for use 
in a bed room of the Louis XIV style 
and the telephone, an instrument un- 
known in that period but an absolute 
necessity today, had to blend with the 
surroundings so as to improve the gen- 
eral effect. The owner has succeeded 
very well in obtaining the desired result. 

All exposed metal parts were silver 
plated and the Bakelite handle, mouth- 
piece and receiver shell were enameled in 
the old ivory finish. Pink floral decora- 
tions covered the base, receiver and 
handle. <A pink silk cord with silver 
thread winding through it was used and 


the general affairs of 
the enterprise. Buta 
large measure of initiative has been left 
to Walter Z. Smith, the general manager, 
who has direct supervision of the oper- 
ations of the company in Manila. 

The problems faced by this company 
have been many and difficult. Manila 
is a city of perhaps 300,000 population, 
but until recently the use of the telephone 
has been confined chiefly to the European 
population, which comprises but a small 
portion of the inhabitants. 

Geographically, too, the city has been 
difficult to cover, for it extends over a 
considerable area, the foreign residential 
districts and military reservations being 
well out from the center of the old town. 

Climatic conditions add substantially to 
the complexity of the situation, for the 
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very heavy rains and all-pervading humid- 
ity of the wet season hampers the oper- 
ation of all electrical equipment. 

More serious still has been the task of 
obtaining operators at all fitted for the 
work. To employ Europeans for any but 
the supervisory positions, was prohibitive 
as to cost, and it has been a constant 
struggle to maintain an adequate staff of 
native help. 

Because of the cosmopolitan character 
of the population they must be able to 
speak three languages—English, Spanish 
and the native Tagalog. But even with 
this linguistic equipment the considerable 
colonies of French, Swiss and other Eu- 
ropeans, as well as the Chinese element, 
made the situation still worse. 

That a prosperous business, giving a 
generally adequate service to its patrons, 
was built up, was due to the prudence of 
the executive officials and the unceasing 
efforts of the resident manager and his 
staff. But Mr. Smith realized that it was 
only at a disproportionate cost of effort 
and money that these results were at- 
tained, and he foresaw that the situation 
would grow worse instead of better. 

Careful investigation of the perform- 
ance of automatic equipment, especially 
in such tropical regions as India, Hono- 
lulu and Cuba, where the climate and op- 
erating conditions are more or less sim- 
ilar to those in Manila, convinced him 
that the conversion of the Manila net- 
work to automatic operation would solve 
the problems in a way no other equip- 
ment could. As a result of his studies 
and recommendations, the board of direc- 
tors decided to proceed with the rehab- 
ilitation as promptly as possible. 

For practical reasons it was decided to 
make the conversion by gradual steps 
rather than all at once, and the two ex- 
changes under contract are the first steps 
in the program. 

In the areas covered by these ex- 
changes all calls will be handled automat- 
ically. To call numbers outside these dis- 
tricts, a single-digit call will connect to 
operators in the main exchange which 
will continue to be operated manually for 
the present, and they will complete the 
connection as heretofore. 


Obituary. 

Louis A. HEITMEIER, manager of the 
Detroit, Mich., office for the F. Bissell 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, passed away after a 
short illness from pneumonia on Novem- 
ber 9, 1918. Burial was held from his 
home at Carlyle, Ill. 

Prior to his coming with the F. Bissell 
Co., Mr. Heitmeier was connected with 
the Wesco Supply Co., St. Louis, and the 
McGraw Co., of Omaha. 





